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Combinations. 


4A OMBINATION is a 
Q powerful thing, and 
has done good ser- 
vice; nevertheless, 






thing like trepida- 


direction. Architects have 
combined to protect them- 
selves against committees; 
workmen have combined 
against their employers, and 
more than once against archi- 
tects ; while the builders have 
combined against their men, and are now 
combining against architects and against their 
employers. 


nature of the dispute between them and their 
masters, and to secure public sympathy on their 
behalf in the impending strike or lock-out. The 
| room was crammed to excess by working men, 
the public being represented by about twenty 
persons unconnected with the building trades. 
After long discussion, Mr. Appleton, architect, 
with the view of smoothing difficulties, moved 
as an amendment of a motion pledging the 
meeting to support the men until the masters 
acceded to their terms,— 


‘* That this meeting expresses the opinion that the 
adoption of arbitration in trade disputes is a desirable 
method of settling disputes, and urges the consideration 
of the subject, both upon masters and men.” 


Se ane 


employed, and no more. But we care greatly for 
both. Weare influenced solely by considerations 
of right and wrong, of wisdom and folly : and we 
should have ill expressed, during a quarter of a 
century, the feelings that honestly guide us, and 
the wishes we warmly entertain, if such a mis- 


| conception prevailed. 


We commenced these observations with a view 
to the statement recently published by the Bir- 
mingham Branch of the General Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, in opposition to the “ conditions” under 
which contractors have at present to undertake 
the performance of works, but we were led off 
in another direction. To return to that state- 





we look with some- | 


tion at present doings in that | 


And this was carried. The master-builders, when | ment for an instant,—the Branch say that these 
it was communicated to them, held a meeting,and | conditions are at present very uusatisfactory, 
agreed to leave the settlement of the dispute to “principally because they are one-sided, and 
arbitration, as proposed. At the beginning of | lack that mutuality which ought to be the foun- 
this week, however, a deputation of the carpen- | dation of all contracts; and, secondarily, be- 
ters met the masters, and stated as their opinion | cause they contain stipulations unnecessarily in- 
|that the public meeting which had been held | terfering with the builder’s independence. This 
did not express the opinion of the majority of | one-sidedness and non-mutuality are apparent 
the carpenters, and that they could not settle in the ordinary forms of conditions of contract, 
the question by arbitration, but would give both in reference to the builder’s intercourse 
the masters one more week to consider the | With the architect and with the proprietor.” 
subject ; and there the matter now rests. In reference to the former, they object, for ex- 

One of the speakers at the public meeting said ample, to the clause,—‘Should any dispute 











When the public take it into | justly that, if the question were regarded in the  @rise as to the extent and meaning of any part 


their heads to believe that all these sepa-| light of political economy, it would be found or parts of the said plans or specifications, or 


rate combinations are simply combinations 
against them, results disastrous to all will fol- 
low. We are disposed to paraphrase a weighty 
sentence, and say, “ When every class’s end is | 
its own end, then all classes will come to a bad 
end.” Do workmen believe that the number of | 
hours they will labour, and the price they will 
receive for it, depend simply upon their will and | 
their power, by combination. to enforce that will? 
—or do builders suppose that if, by combination, 
they become able to dictate just what conditions 
please them to their employers, building would 
go on just as briskly as before, and that the 
result would be all gaintothem? No. Both 
classes are too sensible to arrive at such a belief | 
if they should trouble themselves with the in. | 
quiry. At present, however, we fear they are not | 
troubling themselves with it. 

Our pages show, week after week, the dis- 
turbed condition of the trades, and it is pointed 
out as well by organs of public opinion as by the 
reportsof the societies, thatthe advantagessonght 
for by the men have been obtained in the majo- 
rity of cases. For every sound and legitimate 
improvement in the condition of working men 
we sincerely rejoice: to aid in obtaining such 
improvements we have worked and will will- 
ingly work again. Oar fear is, lest in their 
struggles for their own supposed advantage they 
may be killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. Dublin can tell a story of trade departed. 
The iron-workers and mechanical engineers of 
England are beginning to find that their power 
to compete with foreigners is much less than it 
was. Be wise, therefore, in time. Look on both 
sides of the question. Recollect that the welfare 
of others is necessary for the welfare of your- 
selves. The glass-cutters’ strike at Stourbridge 
has already wasted about 7,0001., and dis- 
arranged trade there for eight months. The 
cause of it, if we remember rightly, was a ques- 
tion concerning the number of apprentices 
employed by a person connected with the trade. 
The strike of masons at the Cefa Viaduct, only 
just now ended, was caused by the employment 
of five men who were not members of the 
masons’ union, Surely some mode less costly 
and damaging than a strike should have been 








adopted to settle such questions if permitted to | of the masters.” We are much obliged to Mr.| 


arige, 


A feeling of power to enforce produces a 


disinclination to submit to arbitration. A 
| not believe that any but fools or rogues say that | 


public meeting, convened by the secretary | 
of the Amalgamated Association of Carpenters 
and Joiners, was held in Torquay last week, for 
the purpose of laying before the public the/ 


in whic las: 
' the Builder is the organ of the masters as opposed | A country 11 W hich all c¢ 


that both parties were almost powerless under @0Dy other matter or thing relative thereto, the 


pene laws which regulated social as well as, Same shall be referred to the architect, whose de- 


physical nature. Supply and demand alone cision shall be final.’”” They object, and with more 
ruled prices, and the employers or operatives of justice, that the contractor is frequently made re- 
Torquay might as well endeavour to control the 8ponsible for the omissions that occur in the plans 
tides, or to decree that it should be always high and specifications by such a clause as this :— 
water at the pier, as to attempt to fix the rate of | “The drawings and specification shall be taken to- 
ue ° gether to explain each other according to their true intent 
wages. The real competition which regulated and meaning, and should anything have been omitted, 
prices was not that between master and man, or either in the specification or drawings, which shall be 
: necessary for the proper completion oi avy part or parts 
even between any particular trade and the of the several works, the contractor sbali provide ma- 
pablic, bat between capitalists and capitalicts, | TS yess an if they bad boon more particularly described 
workman and workman. When capital was) or shown, and shall supply whatever may be required to 
abundant, the operatives could name their own , °°™plete the whole in a workmanlike manner,” 
terms; and when labour was in excess the capi- 
talists could do the same. Under Free Trade, | tions, they urge, gives the architect an autho- 
competition was not confined to this country, rity totally incompatible with that of the builder, 
but extended over both continents. If an at-| and with the responsibilty thrown upon him by 
tempt were made here to raise wages above their other clauses. For instance,—‘‘ The architect’s 
level, capital would make unto itself wings, and | decision as to the manner, order, and mode of 
seek investment in better quarters. Emigration | the execution of the works, and the number of 
afforded the same resource to labour, and capital men to be employed, is to be implicitly observed 
would inevitably flow into any trade in which and obeyed.” Again, in cases where the con- 
the profits were excessive, and thns spontane- tractor is bound, under a penalty, to complete 
ously raise the rate of wages. The best test as| the work within a certain time, the architect 
to the fair division of the joint profits of capital reserves power “to employ such other person 
and labour in any trade, was afforded by co-| or persons as he may thiuk fit.” It is objected 
operative societies, to which, on many grounds, that the contractor should be called on to find 
he heartily wished success. It would be thus sureties; that the proportion of payments 1s 
seen whether the employers’ share was exces- frequently at too low a rate: and, moreover, 
sive by the high rate of dividend. He feared depend entirely on the architect and his client. 
that such would not be found to prevail in Tor-| Farther, that written orders in the matter of 
quay ; and, as far as he was acquainted with extra works or alterations should not be re- 
the financial condition of the building trade, he quired. In the proposition with which _the 
believed that, although those who had a great Branch conclude, they urge that the quantities 
command of capital and credit were doing well, | of all works shall be taken out by two surveyors, 
ithe little builders were rather getting under one to be appointed by the proprietor or his 
| water, and could not afford any considerable architect, and the other by the builders about to 
advance in wages without seriously injuring the tender for the works; and that ' ol 
drawings, specification, bills of quantities, and 


Another class of clauses in many specifica- 


, 
the whole of the 


interests of the trade. , _ 
4 . wy a, he ¥ _ < ) n :) *( ’ re ry % ,. n 
The mover of the amendment that was carried, tender, shall form part of the c otra t. 
with reference to local arbitration, that in the event of any error appearing to either 


speakin a 
= S d bills of quate 


quoted extracts from the Builder, showing that | of the parties to exist - the sai 
at Manchester, Birmingham, and Wolverhamp.- | tities, the architect shall by measurement ascer- 
ton, it had operated most satisfactorily. Oa) tain the correctness or incorrectness ig the a 
which Mr. Alger said he had seen those reports of quantities, and af any onver exist, eis 
and they were true; he added, that he men- | compate the value of the work to bo a ided or 
tioned this “because some of the men might | omitted in rectifying such err 
have a prejudice against the Builder as the organ | amount of the contract ac cording!) " eee) 
We will not now discuss the propriety or 
otherwise of these several requirements; we 


1 the 


1b eyes 
and aicer ti 


' ; v a} 
Alger for telling the meeting that we are not | ni ee AeA PH 
liars in the interest of the employers, but we | would simply raise an ing SB voice aga 
; P any posed power given 
cannot suppose that it was necessary. We will! the too hasty use of any suppos I g 
| by combinztion to enforce class wants and views. 
: es were combined 





° — won t a} 
to the workmen. What care we for the em- | one against another would not long be foremost 


lz. the worl 
ployers? Just as much as we care for the | in the world. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


Ir cannot be too much to say that Glastonbury 
Abbey is more than ever a shrine of surpassing 
interest ; for has not the laureate told hundreds 
of thousands of readers, as the Welsh bard told 
Henry I1., when he was waiting to embark his 
army at Milford Haven, for the conquest of 
Ireland, that King Arthur was buried in Ava- 
lonia,—the ancient name of Glastonbury? Will 
not the shade of Guinevere flit about the 
ruins with Pepper-and-Dircks-like reality for 
evermore? We scarcely need the confirma- 
tion of the fourteenth century MS., so care- 
fully preserved at Lincoln, nor that of 
Wendover and Matthew Paris. But still it is 
interesting to read how Henry pressed his 
nephew, the abbot, to look for the remains in 
the spot indicated by the Welsh bard; and how, 
in the reign of Richard I., an excavation was 
made, and, 16 ft. from the surface, an enormous 
sarcophagus, hollowed out of the trunk of an 
oak-tree, actually found there. When opened, 
there lay, in separate cavities, the bones of two 
human beings; the first, those of an unusually 
tall man; the second, those of a flaxen-haired 
female, of ordinary stature. Can we not see in | 
the surrounding group of eager gazers a hasty | 
inquisitive monk bend forward to snatch the} 
last remaining tress, and watch its faltering fall | 
to the ground in a little cloud of golden dust ?| 





There does not seem to be so much confirmation | 


entwined as with a sacred ivy. It was not unti 


'gionaries, who were more successful t 


of Glastonbury, extending as it does from 


A.D. 63 to the Reformation, is impressively 
instructive. The ruins are as so much evidence 
of the artistic powers, industry, and enthusiasm 
of the past left on the threshold of the present 
as an incentive. They seem to say to us from 
Saxon times as King Alfred says to us out of his 
regal scholarship, rarely audible from its distant 
transmission, “True nobility is in the mind, not 
in the flesh. I wished to live hononrably whilst 
I lived, and, after my life, to leave to the men 
who were after me my memory in good works.” 

Although there are no actual Saxon stones 
standing among the ruins, the history of the 
edifice would be incomprehensible without start- 
ing from Saxon times; because, as our author 
asserts, it was the site of the Saxon Church that 
determined the unusual position of the lady- 
chapel, or what has been generally called St. 
Joseph’s. The first edifice on the site, according 
to a legend, was that built by the twelve disci- 
ples of St. Philip on their rejection by the king 
and his barbarian people, and retirement to the 
island of Yniswitrin, as Glastonbury, then a 
wilderness of trees and bramb!es, was called. 
The archangel Gabricl, having admonished the 
refugees to construct a church in honour of the 
Virgin Mary (?), they built a chapel of twisted 
or wattled rods; but when they were all dead, 
the edifice lay concealed for many years, till the 





solitude was again penetrated by Christian mis- 


monastery were repaired, and the church of St, 
Mary, which covered the site of the vetusta 
ecclesia, the edifice built by the first twelve 
colonists, was completed; but the foundations 
only of the ecclesia major were made. The 
dimensions of these are given as 400 ft. by 80 ft., 
and corroborated by the width and breadth of 
the nave as may be now traced. It is disconcert. 
ing and jarring to remember that it was at thig 
sudden stoppage of the works, when some strong 
attraction to the spot was urgently needed, that 
the abbot disinterred the golden-haired Guinevere 
and her most noble spouse in the long primitive 
canoe-like oak sarcophagus. Let us hope it was 
only a curious coincidence that such a very 
popular find should have been made at such a 
moment; for we should be sorry to give up this 
little romance of history, albeit there is some- 
thing troublous about the extraordinary size of 
Arthur’s bones, it being expressly recorded that 
his leg-bone, or tibia, set upright upon the 
ground, reached to the middle of the thigh of a 
tall living man. We would give up St. Dunstan 
to Canterbury more willingly. For, about the 
same time, with a prodigality of fortune that 
looked like recklessness on the part of the blind 
goddess, the monks found the bones of St. 
Dunstan in their possession, to the great scandal 
of Canterbury, also in reputed ownership of those 
miracle-working relics. Notwithstanding these 
two additions to the attractions of the site, and 


han their | the usual expedient of sending preachers through 


of the other legend, with which Glastonbury is predecessors. These preachcrs, who were named | the provinces with relics and pontifical indul- 
» eige || Phaganus and Deruvianus, were miraculously | gences as incitements to almsgiving, it was many 


‘informed of the dedication to the Virgin, and | years, as its transitional style testifies, before the 


1e fo h century that i ae ; 
ee ee Sey et a ee oe omaeenanie took up their al ode there, electing | abbey church was finished. It was not dedi- 


asserted with confidence that Joseph of Arima- 
thea dicd and was buried at Glastonbury. | 
William of Malmesbury, in his Chronicle, merely | 
says,—‘“ St. Philip sent twelve disciples, over | 
whom, as it is reported, his dearest friend, Josep 
of Arimathea, the steme who buried our Lord, 
presided.” But in the fourteenth century the 
fact was not questioned ; and by the fifteenth 
century John of Glaston was able to cite an; 
aucient British author who named the exact spot | 
of burial. Amongst the disciples of St. Philip | 
who came to Avalonia, and were ultimately | 
buried in the cemetery, says this early author, 
‘Joseph of Marmore, numcd of Arimathea, re- | 
ceives perpetual sleep. And he lies in linea, 
bijurcata, near the south corner of the oratory, | 
which is built of hurdles.’ Later writers place 
implicit confidence in the truth of this state-| 
ment, and repeat it without caution of William 
of Malmesbury. William of Worcester, in 1478, 
describing the fabric of the church, says,— And 
opposite the seccnd window on the south, there | 
are in the cemetery two stone crosses, hollowed, 
where the bones of King Arthur were buried, 
and where, in linca lifurcata, lies Joseph of 
Arimathea.” 

The most recent writer on Glastonbury and its 
pretensions is Professor Willis, who, from 
materials gathered fur the purpose of a paper 
which he read to the Archwclogical Institute | 
last autumn, hes just issued a practical and 
useful history of the Abbey Church.* He not 
only questions the probability of Joseph’s burial | 
ina linen garment there, but shows that the 
chapel which for centuries bas been popularly 
known as that of Joseph was nothing more than 
a lady-chapel, placed, like that at Durham, at 
the west end, an opinion which Mr. Parker had 
previously, though less contidently, entertained. 
In his evidences the Professor adduces the posi- 
tions of twenty-four of the principal English 
lady -chapels with regard to their relative 
churches, to show that there was no especial 
obligation as to site. Out of sixteen at the east 
end, eleven are separate chapels (Gloucester, 
Exeter, Chichester, Hereford, Winchester, Sher- 
borne, Chester, Wells, Norwich, Salisbury, Lich- 
field), and five are iu continuation of the choirs 
(Lincoln, Old St. Paul’s, Worcester, Lichfield, 
York). Five are at the side of the north tran- 
sept (Ely, Peterborough, Bristol, St. Frideswide’s 
at Oxford, Canterbury) ; one at the south side of 
the nave (Rochester) ; and two at the west end 
of the nave, as mentioned (Glastonbury, Dar- 
ham). He reminds us, too, that the Saxon 
cathedral at Canterbury had ihe lady-chapel at 
the west end. Apart, however, from the ques- 
tion as to the dedication of the portion of the 
building in question, the architectural history 








* “The Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey,” 
by the Rev. R, Willis, M.A., F.R.8., &., Ratan ll 
fessor of the University of Cambridge. Read at the 
annual meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at Dorchester, A ugust 4, 1865. Cam- 


from among their converts twelve persons to| 


occupy the anchoritical dwe)lings of the first | 
| alterations and improvements were made to it, 


h 28 amongst what may be termed the “ Preten- | which Leland particularizcs. 
'sions” of Malmesbury; but he might have | 


twelve. Professor Willis tells this story merely 


pointed out more distinctly that there is no 


‘ground whatever for the assertion of this early | 
dedication to the Virgin. The legend was in- | 


‘vented hundreds of years after the asserted. 
| each, one opening into the aisle of the choir, and 


arrival of St. Philip. 


Continuing the legend, the disciples of Phaga- | 
nus met daily for the celebration of worship in | 


the chapel thus found; and as they died their 


number was replenished from the mass of con- | 


verts. Among the visitors to this settlement 


was St. Patrick, who, finding their successors | 
. ? oS } . . . * . . 
choir contain in its length two respond piers in 


living in twelve separate dwellings, taught them 
the regular coenobial life, and remained with 
them as their abbot till his death in 472. Gildas, 
the historian, was another celebrated person 
who is distinguishable among the many learned 
and devout persons associated with this site. 
He was buried before the altar in the Vetusta 
Ecclesia, by which name the first chapel was called, 


| to distinguish it from another built in honour of 


Christ and the apostles Peter and Paul, by con- 
verts. We soon heer of a third church, for 


St. David, the Archbishop of Menevia, who con.- | 
templated a solemn dedication of the first one, | 


being warned in a dream that it had been dedi- 
cated to the Virgin at the beginning by the Lord 
himself, resolved to build a new one, which he 


did, near the first. He carried out his original 
|mined as the original size of the choir, it is 


intention of a grand ceremonial by dedicating 


this, likewise, to the Virgin. When facts and | 
|to form a procession path behind the eastern 
gable, and that there were chapels projecting 


fancy are so freely intermixed, it is, of course, 
difficult to be sure that we are on the right track 
in tracing history hidden under such a high 
cairn of years; but, it appears pretty clear, that 
these various edifices were always distinguishable 


cated for more than a hundred years after it was 
commenced. After this ceremonial, various 


The new edifice was cruciform and square 
ended, having ten severies in the nave and four 
in the eastern arm of the cross, which were in- 
creased, afterwards, to six. The transepts had 
eastern aisles, and consisted of three severies 


two having chapels projecting eastwards. There 
was a tower at the point of intersection, but 
whether there were western towers does not 
appear either in the documentary or architectural 
evidence brought forward by our author. The 
fragments of the south side-aisle wall of the 


asimilar position to those at Sherborne, indicating 


' the position of the first termination of the choir. 


The two severies that now elongate the building 
beyond this point are formed with thinner walls, 
although the windows of them are exactly the 
same as those of the original dimensions. It is 
rarely we meet with such a concession to 
uniformity of appearance among Medieval 
builders. The pillars, plinths, capitals, however, 
differ in their details, and the bench-table upon 
which the bases of the responds stand is cut off 
at this point. These facts lead the Professor to the 
conclusion that this is the particular elongation 
of the choir ascribed by ancient writers to Abbot 
Monington. As the original side aisle wall con- 
tains two severies beyond the point thus deter- 


allowed that the aisles must have extended so as 


eastwards out of this path. When Abbot 
Monington took this space into his choir, he 


| erected a new procession path, with chapels pro- 


from one another, for St. Paulinus, the chronicler | jecting from it, like those he caused to be taken 


informs us, clothed the old church with boards, 
and covered it with lead in such a manner, that 
it lost none of its sanctity, and yet was much 
embellished. King Ina built a fourth church, 


which was larger than either of the rest. All of 


them were placed to the east of the first one, 
which, it will be remembered, retained its tra- 
ditional sanctity long after the other three had 
been replaced by the superb structure whose 
remains are now seen. 

A creat fire in 1184 (erroneously quoted as 
1183, p. 9) destroyed the complete Norman 
monastery which at that date had supplanted 
the Saxon one. A chamber, with a chapel built 
by the last abbot, and a campanarium, built by 
Bishop Henry, are the only objects mentioned as 
spared. Theabbey was at the time in the hands 
of the king, who, perhaps seeing some special 
destiny in the matter, resolved to rebuild it 
magnificently. He appointed his camerarius, 
Radulphus, the son of King Stephen, to direct 
the works, They were carried on for five years, 
when Henry died, and fands were no longer 





+ a Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


forthcoming. At this time all the offices of the 


| down beyond it. The transept severy has a 


triforium and clerestory, the latter having large 
single lights, with the usual triple arcade and the 
usual gallery passage between them. From a 
terrace slope at the point of junction between the 
nave and the transepts, it is inferred that the 
pavement of the latter was on a higher level 
than that of the former. It is certain that the 
pavement of the side aisle of the choir is 3 ft. 
7 in. above that of the nave, while that of the 
galilee is 6 ft. below it. As in so many other 





instances, the windows of the south aisle of the 
nave opened above the cloister roof, the sills 
being heightened for the purpose. The window 
heads are pointed on the outside and rounded on 
the inside. 

There were now two edifices completed,—first, 
the Norman Chapel of St. Mary, and, 50 ft. to 
the east of it, the transitional cruciform church, 
the leading features of which we have just men- 
tioned. To these, in the Early English period, 
was added a galilee, which connected them into 
one continuous structure, 535 ft. long. The 





large closed porches we call galilees were usual 
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features in the principal French Abbey churches 
some time before this, and were, indeed, con- 
sidered indispensable for the reception of pil- 
grims, penitents, and catechumens. Like this, 
they were placed at the west end, and not 
unfrequently possessed altars at the east end, 
between the two doors into the nave. They also 
occasionally had triforiums, the eastern unglazed 
window openings of which looked down into the 
nave, as well as into the porch. The Glaston- 
bury galilee differs from all in the peculiarity of 
doing double duty, affording ceremonial access 
to two churches. Its dimensions were neces- 
sarily bounded by the distance between the two, 
and its height limited by that of the small 
Norman church, which it would otherwise have 
overpowered. Hence there was no triforium. 
Professor Willis gives the Durham porche fermé, 
or galilee, as the single English example of a 
similar building. They are common features in 
French abbey churches, where they are some- 
times called ant-églises. 

Below the Norman lady-chapel and Early 
English galilee extends a crypt, which, contrary 
to previous writers, our author pronounces to be 
an afterthought, or an arrangement made ai a 
later period than the building of either edifice. 
On the revival of the tradition of the burial of 


portion constructed involved no such sacrifice 
upon the galilee. 

Those who may consult the Professor’s volume 
for information as to what amount of these three 
buildings is standing, or how much of the 
monastery buildings is still to be seen, will be 
sorely puzzled, and much regret the absence of 
a view in any form. He gives a plan of the 
churches, one of the Norman turrets, the crypt, 
and the Durham galilee; an elevation of the 
south-east side-aisle wall of the transitional 
church, an outline of an elevation, and another 
of a longitudinal section, of the north side of the 
galilee and Norman lady-chapel (with all the 


lead us to construct a catalogue or trade list. 
In the premises we observed many finished 
articles of great beauty, such as pedestals for 
busts or vases of red, grey, and blue granite; 
chimney-pieces of the same material; numerous 
slabs, tables, and seats for halls ; a great variety 
of elegant vases, in different designs (chiefly of 
classical Italian) ; mural tablets for monuments; 
some altar-pieces and panels; together with 
tombstones of magnificent size and proportions. 
At the time of our visit, we also saw in pre- 
paration all the decorative pillars for the Impe- 
rial Opera House in Paris, and sixty pillars for 
two new banks in Old Broad-street, in London. 





architectural details left out), to show the posi-| A sarcophagus for the late Lord Lyndhurst, and 
tions of the doors and windows of the crypt, and | an obelisk for the late Captain Speke, Lord 
two transverse sections of the latter, but nothing | Eglinton’s monument at Ayr, and Thackeray’s 
that gives a reader who is not familiar with the | memorial for Bethnal-green Cemetery, were just 
spot any idea of the extent or appearance of the | on the eve of being despatched. We saw the 
present remains. This will be found the more | pedestal of Sir John Franklin’s monument for 
tantalising because of the curiosity awakened | Carlton-House-terrace, and that of Sir James 


by the ample and sufficing manner in which the Macgregor for Chelsea Hospital ; besides those of 





subject has been otherwise treated. For views | Brunel, Stephenson, Richard Greene, and others. 


we are referred to the old stores and to pho- 
tography. 








THE GRANITE WORKS OF ABERDEEN.* 





Joseph of Arimathea, Glaston relates, kings, | 
queens, bishops, nobles esteemed themselves | 


WE need not describe in detail the method of 


paration for Bombay ; and polished pilasters for 
the Brisbane town-hall, in Australia. There was 
& mortuary monument of pure Egyptian type 
| for Colonel Colt (of revolver celebrity), about to 
| be despatched to Hartford, in Connecticut ; and, 
| lastly, there was a plain cross, 30 ft. high, de- 


foro elegant drinking-fountains were in pre- 
| 


blessed if they could secure burial near the holy | “fitting up” or building together the various | stined to commemorate the mournful fate of 
spot which contained his remains, and as this| pieces which constitute a column or a monu- | Brabazon and Boulby, at Shanghai. 

crypt was found full of lead coffins, many of} ment. The hardness of Aberdeen granite| The material of granite, though very well 
which, says Stukeley, uncompromisingly were | enables joints to be so closely made that they | known, will doubtless get to be more generally 
melted down for cisterns, it certainly does | are scarcely perceptible, even to an experienced understood and appreciated ; and other uses will 


appear probable that it was formed for the ex-|eye. When made in pieces, the frustra can be 
press purpose of providing an extraordinarily | go well put together that the entasis appears 
select place of interment. Peculiar facilities | perfectly true, without a wrinkle or irregularity, 
were presented for its formation by the fact that |even when examined by reflected light. In 
the thick foundation-walls of the Norman chapel | short, if the granites are selected carefully as to 
sank upwards of 12 ft. into the ground. Allthat | shade, the joints can hardly be traced. We 
was necessary was to dig out the earth between | shall also pass by a number of minor operations, 
them and to throw a vault from one to the| such as the manufacture of curling ‘stones and 
other. One of the vaults still standing shows! similar things. There is only one other depart- 
that the inner face of the walls was lined with | ment in the works in which we may linger for a 
rubble, to form a resting-place for the vaulting.| moment, and that is where the art (for it is 
Transverse diagonal vault-ribs spring in a group | entitled to the name) of lettering is carried on. 
from low pilasters or responds, the crown of the| We were rather surprised, we confess, at the 
crypt being on a level with the surface outside. | neatness of the lettering on all the monuments 
The pavement, which consisted of coarse tiles, as| upon which we saw the men at work. The 
may be seen beneath the only severy still in situ, | monument is first finished in other respects ; the 
is 11 ft. below that of the galilee. Our author | letters are carefully traced on the surface with 
points out that old Norman materials were evi- | a dark or light crayon, according to the colour 
dently used in part of its construction, although of the stone. The workman then cuts the out- 
the mode in which they are put together shows | line of the letter on the stone by light strokes of 
the late period at which the task was taken in a fine-edged chisel, held almost vertically ; these 
hand. Proceeding to details, he says, “The two | lines are deepened by a succession of similar 
eastern severies are exactly alike; their vault is | blows, while the chisel is held very obliquely— 
ribbed in a peculiar form, shown in the plan, | the débris being removed in the state of powder, 
with diagonal ribs that meet before they arrive| so as to avoid chipping. Roman capitals are 
at the centre of the vault, and unite in a hori- | thus easily formed; but old English or German 
zontal transverse ridge rib, which forms a cross | letters, with a superabundance of curved lines, 
with the longitudinal ridge rib. The ribs are we observed, were carved on the granite with 
composed of old Norman voussoirs, but are set | equal taste and precision. 

in the form of the four-centred arch which be-| We may state here that the number of men 
longs to the Perpendicular period. The shafts engaged in direct production in the works we 
of their responds are built of the same vous- have just been describing amount altogether to 
soirs.” He deems it likely that the Norman! 500. Of these 250 are engaged in the quarries 


| probably be suggested. As it is, manufacturers 
| of enamel, dentists, &c., use it extensively for 
| crushing and grinding very hard materials; and 
for masticating gutta percha. It is also used in 
| paint-mills for artists’ colours, by such manu- 
'facturers as Winsor & Newton ; as grinding- 
|stones in the Government powder-mills; and 
as mortars for chemists and druggists, as a cheap 
| substitute for agate. Granite, we need scarcely 
|add, has now become a favourite element in 
| what is termed Scotch jewellery ; and bracelets 
{and brooches of silver-mounted granite con- 
stitute an attractive feature in the shop-windows 
of the Aberdeen jewellers. 
We shall now proceed to make a few critical 
observations on polished granite in its modern 
relations to sculpture and architecture, pre- 
mising that the subject is deserving of more 
consideration than we can at present afford to 
give. And first, with regard to the highest 
|form of sculpture, we shall take a glance 
|at what has been done in the production of 
| statues. Several successful specimens of por- 
|trait sculpture have been executed in granite at 
'the Aberdeen works. Among others, the colossal 
| statue of the Duke of Gordon, which adorns the 
| public market-place; another, the figure of a 
| priest in full canonicals, in front of the Roman 
| Catholic Schools,—both in Aberdeen ; the statue 
‘of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of Scinde, at 
Portsmouth; and some others. Much more, we 
| were told, could be done in this way with effect, 
|care being taken that the artist, in modelling 


refectory and dormitory, rebuilt in the fourteenth | and otherwise, and 250 in the granite works ; | the figure, should remember the hardness of the 
and fifteenth centuries by. Abbots Monington| their wages range from 25s. to 30s. per week. | material, and treat the details accordingly. On 
and Chinok, supplied the stones in question. Upon inquiring about the influence of the trade | this question, however, considerable latitude 
The shaft of the responds is made to branch | on the health of the granite masons, we were in-| must be allowed for diversity of _taste. The 
upwards, into three separate ribs, out of a/ formed, much to our surprise, that they are very late Dr. Traill, the editor of the “ Encyclopedia 
rude block capital and abacus. The springing-| healthy and live to a long age. It is probable, | Britannica,” who visited the works some years 
block is shaped so as to receive the lower) however, that this statement should be taken | ago, saw the first of these statues in progress, 
voussoirs of the three ribs on its upper sur- | cum grano salis; for the muscular labour is cer- | and thus describes it :— 


face, while its base dies into the upright “The most remarkable work seen in this estab- 
cannot be absolutely innocuous. Indeed, of} lishment was the neatly finished statue of the 
all the artisans who are entitled to bear the| Duke of Gordon, intended to be erected in one 
name of mason, we suspect the lot of the|of the streets of Aberdeen. It is 11 ft. high, of 
Aberdeen granite worker is about the hardest. 
Those who are acquainted with the quick and 
musical ring of the mason’s chisel in a building 
shed in Edinburgh or Glasgow, will be struck 
with surprise on listening to the dull, slow, 
heavy, and portentous clure of the Aberdeen 
granite hewer. We know of nothing at all ap- 
proaching to it, unless it may be the chipping of 
cast iron; and, in fact, there is a singular analogy 
between this process and the punching of granite 
blocks. The granite masons have a friendly 
society, which is well supported ; and here we 
may just point out, with regard to the com- 
modity in its finished state, that it owes its 
value, as our readers will perceive, chiefly to 
the elements of human labour and ingenuity 
with which it has become associated. . 
To speak of the innumerable purposes to which 
this polished granite is now applied, would soon 


prism. Analysing this, the Professor concludes 
the base, capital, springing-block, and keystones 
to be of Perpendicular workmanship, arranged 
with the especial view of using up the Norman 
vonssoirs which happened to be available. 
Another new fact pointed out is, that the crypt 
was made in two portions; that under the 
galilee probably proving insufficient for the great 
demand for space, it was extended beneath the 
Norman chapel at a subsequent period. The 
Norman voussoirs of the western elongation are 
of a different section to those just mentioned : 
the diagonal ribs are of Perpendicular character, 
with plain chamfered edges, dying upon spring- 
ing blocks, shaped and interposed between the 
vertical shaft and the arch, so as to receive 
them; and the vaults are so constructed that 
the pavement of the Norman chapel above was 
obliged to be heightened to the stone bench 
which surrounds the wall, which also involved 
the raising of the thresholds of the doorways. 
If this extension had been contemplated from the 
first, it is most likely that this necessity would 


tainly severe and constant, and the granite dust | 





have been obviated. The height of the first 


|a single block of granite. This statue was 
modelled by Mr. Thomas Campbell, the sculptor, 
and has been transferred from the model to the 
granite by Messrs. Macdonald & Leslie. Two 
men were at work on the drapery at the period 
of our visit. They worked with fine chisels, 
urged on by iron mallets of two or three pounds 
in weight. The attitude of this statue is simple, 
and the features are said to be very like the 
original. This, which may be considered as the 
first specimen of a British statue cut from a 
single block of granite in emulation of the dur- 
able monuments of ancient Egypt, is a memorial 
by the county to the late noble and gallant 
officer, and, when erected, will bea distinguished 
ornament to Aberdeen.’’* 

We are afraid that we cannot bring ourselves 
to share in this opinion. Having carefully 
examined this statue in situ (which appears 








* See p. 225, ante, 


* Edinburgh New Phil. Journal, 1343, 
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from the similarity of the materials, to be 
carved from one block, pedestal and ali), we 
must say that we think it anything but an 
ornament to Aberdeen; and, indeed, it is 
worse, in our opinion than the Cornish granite 
statue of William IV., which adorns King 
William-street, in the City! Besides, a colossal 
statue of grey granite on a pedestal of the same 
material, in the centre of a square of grey granite 
buildings, is, in our judgment, a rather meonoto- 
nous afiair. But the fact is, we do not think 
that granite is a proper material for sculpture. 
t was all very well for the Egyptian gods — 


* Ostris, Orvs, Aris, Ists,”— 


concerning whom Horace Smith once made some 
inguiry of Belzoni’s mummy. But it will not do 
for the present stage of civilization. In the first 
place, it is a fundamental law of sculpture, as 
the ancient Greeks well knew, that a statue 





well suited for domestie ornament, as well as 
ornaments for the palatial residences of rank 
and opulence. The rich warm tint of the Peter- 
head granite in particular, or the lovely blues of 
Cairngall, will often harmonise better with the 
gilded ornaments and gorgeous hangings of a 
modern gallery or superb saloon, either as tables 
or as pedestals for works of art, than furniture 
made of the most costly woods. Some people 
prefer it to the green malachites of Siberia, and 
to some tastes it is even superior to the cream- 
coloured and variegated slabs of Sienna, or the 
snowy marbles of Carrara. With regard to the 
artistic treatment of granite, the first thing to 
bear in mind is the character of the material ; 
that its beauty is shown best in mass and sim- 
plicity, its warm colour and etching finish being 
its chief recommendations. Bel ornaments 
have always a good effect. But much is often 
thrown away in details which are more suitable 


should be cut from a block of homogeneous rock | for softer materials, and accordingly the ap- 
like the marble of Pentilicus, and not from a/ pearance is not adequate to the expense. 
heterogeneous rock like the granite of Aberdeen. | Elaborate ornaments are very expensive, and 
In the second place, the colour of a statue should | are generally unsuitable tothe material. Taking 





be of one uniform and unchanging tone. We | a Doric column, for example, the shaft, including 
cannot risk the possibility of turning out a crystal) fillet and astragal, would cost eay 40/. The base 
of quartz protruding in the one eyeball, and a | and capital together, though not containing one- | 
particle of mica glistening in the other—with | fifth of the cubic measurement, would cost quite | 
the aggravation, perhaps, of a circular spot of as much as the shaft. This is given as a com- | 
red felspar glaring on the tip of the nose! But parison between plain and ornamental work. | 
such a statue undoubtedly lies hidden in a block | As to the principles of construction involved by 
of granite. Inthe third piace, if we must tell the the introduction of granite, we have no space to 
melancholy truth, we ought not to construct our deal with them at present. We may point out, 


| 


| 


the vegetation of minute byssi ; then it slowly 
disintegrates; and hence inscriptions, in a few 
years, from these causes become illegible. The 
polished granite of Aberdeenshire, on the other 
hand, retains its texture most perfectly under 
all atmospheric changes; it does not contract 
any stain from vegetation; and unless wantonly 
mutilated, will transmit the inscriptions en- 
graven upon it to distant ages. The sharpness 
of the Egyptian heiroglyphics, carved in a 
similar rock 3,000 years ago, at this day proves 
the durability of granite carving. The modern 
applications are too recent to supply us with 
data which may be called unchallengeable ; 
nevertheless, we may state, as one a 

numerous examples, that a beautiful cen 

of red granite, from the Aberdeen Works, 
has been exposed to all the vicissitudes of our 
changeable climate for twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years, in the churchyard of Falkirk, 
and still appears in the full lustre of its 
original polish as if it were erected yesterday. 
Fine specimens of granite pyramids by the 
same artists, may be seen in the noble cemetery 
at Glasgow, the Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh, 
and at the romantic churchyard of Stirling; and, 
if we may judge from appearances, they will 
soon be as plentiful in Brompton and Bethnal 
Green. All these memorials are good in design, 
and more or less beautiful in execution, a: em 
caleulated to bid defiance to every destroying 
influence except wilful injary, or those rare 
catastrophes which, in legal phraseology, we are 


statues in these days of such imperishable however, a fact, which is of some importance,that | accustomed to ascribe to civil commotions or 


materials. Alas! it will never do to send down the labour in quarrying and working granite is 
to remote posterity our frock-coats, our fashion- much more tedious than those unaccustomed to 
able pants and boots, our stove-pipe hats and stiff the material are apt to imagine. The manufac- 
stocks, our umbrellas and walking-sticks carved | turers are sometimes unable to finish the work 
in granite! With regard to bronze, the case is in the short time that many professional men 
somewhat different. There is always thesalutary allow for it; and hence great disappointment and 
risk, in the course of ages, that a bronze statue inconvenience arise, and not unfrequently danger 
may be converted into cannon, or, more tothe building.* 

probably, into coinage. But granite is, unfor-, One of the most popular uses to which polished 
tunately, as inconvertible as it is indestruc- granite has recently been applied is that of orna- 
tible. We are therefore of opinion that in the mental fountains. The fountain movement, in- 
art of sculpture granite ought never to be used, deed, gave a prodigious impetus to the demand. 
at all events, for the statues; and that it ought London,need we say,is liberally adorned with such 
to be confind to the subordinate purposes of works of art, representing the utile and the dulce 


obelisks and pedestals. The shaft of the Duke 
of York’s column, Waterloo-place, the pedestals 
furnished for the antiquities in the Egyptian 
galleries of the British Museum, and many 
public and private memorial obelisks in all parts 
of the country will testify to the appropriate 
fitness of the material for such 


ry 
character and 
these. But agranite statue is a very 


objects as t!} 


different afiair. 


We come now to speak of the relations of 


in nearly equal proportions; and not unfre- 
quently also the name and designation of the 
liberal lady or the allwise alderman who has 
paid the cost of erection. Architects have ex- 
pended their genius on the designs; engineers 
have racked their brains to regulate the stream ; 
even poets have composed elegant distiches for 
the adornment of granite fountains. Who hag 
not heard of Lord Dalbonsie’s celebrated memo- 
rial on the mountains of Forfarshire, erected in 


| “the hand of God.” 
| For such public and cemetery memorials 
' granite is used in an infinite variety of forms— 
_ from the slender column to the massive obelisk ,— 
‘from the Runic cross to the Egyptian pyramid. 
These monuments vary in cost from 5]. to many 
thousands,—if we include the different orders of 
'Mausolea which are gradually spreading over 
the country. Such structures we need not stay 
to describe. They must be well known to our 
readers during the past five years,—particularly 
in connexion with the Royal family. From the 
quarry of Cairngall, in Aberdeenshire, the sar- 
cophagus for H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent was 
furnished ; and her Majesty has likewise commis- 
sioned one for the Royal Frogmore Mansoleum 
to be made from this same material out of one 
of the Jargest blocks ever dug from the quarry. 
It wouid be an interesting though mournful task 
to recall some of the sad events which these gra- 
nite blocks commemorate; but that is ground 
upon which we must not linger. 
Such, then, is a brief and imperfect account of 
the artistic relations of Aberdeen granite. The 


granite to architecture. The extraordinary de- honour of her Majesty who visited the scene perfectfon to which its designs have been car- 


mand which has sprung up of Jate years for 


about a year ago? The highly poetical legend 


ried, and the precision with which the refractory 


granite work, in the shape of extericr columns of that solitary fountain, if we recollect properly, but beautiful rock is worked to the designs, have 


and pilasters, as well as in all sorts of interior 


Gecoration, seems to lead to the conelusion that | 
the materix! has supplied a want of some sort. | 
For one thing, it probably fulfils the requisites | 


of what Mr. Ruskin would ca!l “the lamp 


of beauty,” and, at the same time, the more | 


indispensable conditions of the “lamp of trath.” 
The shaft of a Dorie column in polished granite, 
is the very antithesis of a Corinthian shaft in 
imitation ma:ble compo. And it is infinitely 
stronger tian any other material, if we except 
the metale. Like jewelry in dress, and gilding 
in decoration, it is also somewhat expensive; an 

therefore bas a value in the eyes of all those 
who are fond of such costly and luxurious fea- 
tures in their buildings and in their dress. 
Whether this quality have any relation to the 
“lamp of sacrifice,’ we will not presume to 
determine. But at all events, there can be no 
mistake about the growing demand for granite 
as a feature of architectural decoration. In the 
present transition state of our ecclesiastical 
architecture, it is much used as panels for wall 
decoration as well as pulpit and aliar tablete. 
Plain shafts, sbout 4in. in diameter, for Gothic 
windows, are much in vogue; and there are 
various sorts of subordinate enrichments, such 
as string-courses, trusses, and balustrades, gra. 
dually getting introduced, which we need not 
specify in detail. For exterior embellishments 
ofa rich and imposing character, we need only 
refer to the polished granite eolumns of the 
Carlton Club, in Pall-mall: the pillars at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall; those in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in Jermyn-street; axd those (in our 
opinion the finest) in St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool. As to the wsthetic value of granite deco- 
ration, it would require a separate essay to do 


the subject justice. Of course, the material pos- | 


sesses inherent qualities, which show it to be 


runs something like this,— 
“ Drink, weary stranger, drink ; and pray 
For Scotland's Queen, Victoria.” (!) 

Perhaps the most important specimen of a 
granite fountain we can mention is still that 
which adorns the Market-place in Aberdeen. 
The material consists of highly-polished Peter- 
head granite. The design is an octagonal! basin, 
constructed of polished blocks, standing about 
}one-third the length of the hall from the 


|southern extremity. From the centre of this | 


| basin rises a shaft, 10 ft. high, supporting two 
cups cn shallow vases, one placed over the other. 
| The lowermost is formed out of a single block, 
7 ft. 3in. in diameter, and the upper has about 
half that width. A constant jet of water rises 
from the centre of the upper cup, flows over its 
edges into the lower vase, which also overflows 
in a thin sheet of limpid water into the basin 
below, whence the water is drawn for all the 
purposes of the market. 

But of all the purposes to which ornamental 
granite has hitherto been applied, there is none to 
which it seems more especially adapted than 
cemetery monuments, both from the beauty of the 
| highly polished material and its imperishable 
| nature under all the vicissitudes of the weather. 
| In our climate the effects of rain, sudden frosts, 
| succeeding thaws, and, in general, the whole 
| cirele of atmospherical influences, are soon per- 

ceptible on marble and all the softer limestones 
| when exposed freely to the action of the weather. 
|Carrara marble, in particular, soon loses its 
glosey surface; it contracts greenish stains from 








| * A writer in the Architectural Publication Society’s 
| “ Dictionary,’ suggests that, when an architect deter- 
| ine on the introduction of granite into a building, he 
| Should communicate early with the manufacturers, and 
_ as much time as possible for the execution of the 
4 Wor, 


undoubtedly contributed to form a new era of 
British art; and another school for British 
industry. It should seem, too, that as long as the 
primitive rocks endure, and the supply is certain, 
the demand will still increase. for Aberdeen 
granite now finds its way into all parts of the 
civilized world,—to the backwoods of America, 
and the wilds of Australia,—to the cities of China, 
and the cemeteries of Hindostan; and there, we 
| trust, it will long continue to tell the story of 
| brave men who have died for their country— 
| who have either contributed to the success of her 
| arms, or to the peaceful progress of her arts ! 


| We shall take another view of the subject. 





ON THE PARLIAMENTARY PROCESSES 
INVOLVED IN THE SANCTION OF 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


THERE are probably few, except those more imme- 
diately concerned in operations requiring to be 
sanctioned by Parliament, who are in possession 
of a knowledge of the ordeal through which 
such measures have to pass before being pro- 
perly authorised. In relation to large railway 
projects, the proceedings are so complex and 
numerous that the partics interested in the 
carrying out of some particular scheme cannot 
at all times mutually comprehend the views and 
interests of those with whom they may be 
co-operating. Parliamentary agents are sup- 
posed to have a knowledge of the furms required 
to be complied with in introducing a subject to 
the consideration of the House. They are also 
considered to be capable of affording some 
notion of the reception it may meet with; but 
the means by which they arrive at this know- 
ledge is as obscure as their professional standing. 
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The functions of the solicitors engaged in con- 
nexion with any bill seeking powers from Par- 
liament for the construction of public works, 
are probably more determinate. They have to 
recoucile opposing interests arising out of the 
invasion or infringement upon rights of pro- 
perty. Neither the Parliamentary agents, how- 
ever, nor the solicitors, are qualified to form 
authoritative opinions as to the constructive 
details; the practical part is, therefore, alto- 
gether reserved within the province of the 
engineer. 

Promoters, where such parties appear, are 
generally actuated by some fixed and silent 
policy, which no one seeks to fathom from its 
anfathomableness. Setting aside, however, their 
private aims, no doubt many great and successful 
enterprises of modern times must be attributed 
to their courage and perseverance. They forma 
class, but by no means so large a class as is com- 
monly held to be the case, whose views, when 
they do meet with success, are a result owing 
to the skill and co-operation of others. 

The first important step towards applying to 
Parliament for authority to construct a line of 
railway is the preparation of the requisite plans 
by actual survey on the part of the engineers. 
In the more remarkable undertakings, engineers 
themselves take the initiative, and are promoters 
as well as engineers. The plans required to be 
deposited before Parliament show the extent and 
locality of the proposed line. The deposit of 
plans has to be preceded by advertisements pub- 
lished once in the London Gazette, and once in 
each week for three successive weeks in the 
newspapers published nearest to the locality of 
the proposed works. All the advertisements 
must have appeared before the date of the 
deposit of plans. Their purport is to record that 
application is intended to be made to Parliament 
for leave to carry out certain works likely to 
prove of public benefit. If it bea railway that 
is contemplated, mention is made of the exact 
point of its commencement, the various parishes 
through which it is proposed to pass the point of 
its termination, and its junctions (if any) with 
existing lines. Here genius begins to give sub- 
stance to the visions of the economist. The pre- 
paration of the Parliamentary plans is a work of 
anxious responsibility and labour, as the want of 
proper skill and judgment at this stage would be 
fatal to the interests of every one concerned. 
The plans required to be deposited are made to 
a certain scale, as ordered by the House, and 
consist of a line showing the direction of the 
proposed railway, with the property on each 
side of its entire length shown within certain 
limits, called the limits of deviation. Beyond 
these limits, when the actual construction of a 
line of railway is decided upon, the works cannot 
legally extend. For the most part the plans 
consist of a dark line representing the course of 
the railway, bounded by two dotted lines show- 
ing how far the centre line or line of rails may 
be moved from one side to the other within the 
limits of deviation, in the event of authority for 
the construction of the line being obtained. 
These various lines are drawn over the plan 
made from actual survey of the houses and pro- 
perties which may be interfered with ; and every 
oue of these properties, however trifling, is 


marked with a number corresponding to num- | 


bers in the reference-book deposited with the 
plans. The owner and occupier’s names are 
given in a printed form to show that proper 
inquiries have been made by the solicitor’s 
reference clerks, and as a guarantee that all 


those likely to be affected by the operation of! of the House is the deposit of eight per cent. on 
the scheme have had due notice of the intentions | the amount of the estimated cost of the works. 


of the promoters. 

A section showing the nature and extent of 
the gradients, or rise and fall of the line within 
certain distances throughout its entire length, is 
sometimes given beneath the plan of the line 
itself; but the gradients are frequently printed 
on separate sheets, following on after the plan. 
An Ordnance sheet, or authorized map of the 
locality, having the direction and course of the 
line marked in red, is prefixed to the deposited 
plans ; and an advertisement, cut from one of 
the papers, showing the terms in which the in- 
tended application to Parliament had been pub- 
lished. The sheets bearing this information are 
bound together and made up into one roll, and 
are deposited before eight o’clock on the evening 
of the 30th of November, in the Private Bill 
Office, in the House, between the statues of 
Burke and Fox, and opposite those of Pitt and 
Chatham, 

Lord Chatham may be said to be in an attitude 
Protesting against the lodgment of the plans ; 





Charles James Fox is apparently taking a con- | distracting councils of almost every government 
trary view of the matter. Edmund Burke is|in the world; the warring elements between 
attempting to forestal the consequences of the| which the pathway of individual life itself is 
measures being authorized; while Pitt, over-|shaped. Before the examiner all the weak points 
leaping all the gradations of thought, seems|of the scheme are attacked and laid bare by the 
looking upon his country from some remote | counsel and witnesses for the opposers. Existing 
world, puzzled and perplexed at all that he sees | railway companies, like the holders of success. 
being enacted, fully working patents, lodge a perpetual opposi- 
Besides the plans required to be deposited in| tion against parties endeavouring to acquire 
the House, copies of them have to be deposited | similar powers to their own. 
at or before the same moment, as in the Private} In many cases these companies have suc- 
Bill Office, with the clerks of the peace for the | ceeded in pulling the ladder up after them, but 
various parishes and counties through which the|to accomplish this they have of course been 
line is proposed to pass ; and copies have also to | backed by = considerable amount of railway in- 
be lodged with the Board of Trade. finence inside the House. There are various 
On the 30th of November last, just before the | Parliamentary centres of gravity towards which 
clock struck eight, several groups of men might | members are attracted in class, and they are 
havé been observed, standing silent and motion- | thus enabled, without any apparent exercise of 
less as the statues by which they were sur-|judgment, to vote for or against a measure. 
rounded, in the sculpture corridor at the end of | This is enly as it relates to the influence mem- 
St. Stephen’s Hall. The Genius of Futurity | bers may bring to bear upon matters altogether 
beckoned the imagination of every one. There | apart from real Government questions. In the 
stood an assembly of men awaiting the solemn | latter case they become homogeneous in propor- 
| dawn of a new era of the history of the world, | tion as they confront something impersonal, and 
| and conscious some of them that they were more | the silent and invisible genius of the constitution 
| or less the authors or creators of it. Presently | renders the ejaculation of a single word impos- 
| the great clock struck, and just before the sound | sible on the part of some members, while they 
| died away the key of the Private Bill Office | are acting as members. 
| turned upon schemes of human labour in Great| Many ef the incidents brought out in the 
Britain to the extent of one hundred millions of | evidence given before the examiner are exceed- 
money,—just about one-fourth of the amount of ingly amusing. Concerning railway projects, it 
the accumulated national debt of France at the |is a very frequent circumstance for the op- 
period of the Revolution. | posing counsel to bring forward a witness to 
Daring the week preceding the 30th of| prove that he has seen a donkey grazing upon 
November, in all the principal offices in Great | some portion of land, the description of which 
George-street, lights may be seen burning land in the books of reference lodged by the pro- 
throughout the night. The importance of all} moters would not lead any one to infer this to be 
that is being carried on in this especial locality ;the real nature of the land. Frequently this 
during this period can only be estimated by turns out to be a portion of the slopes of an 
looking back for the past fifty years, and tracing | existing railway embankment, but almost in- 
the changes which have been wrought in the | variably it results that the donkey had no right 
destiny of the country. An observer might |to be there. It is to be wondered at why this 
discover here a spirit of application and wake- | ludicrous circumstance (and there are several 
fulness of a character quite different from that | kindred ones of a recurrent order) should so often 
which marks all other occupations. For the/|be brought to be witnessed by these engaged 
whole of the day and night preceding the day | in legislating upon railway matters, unless it be 
for the deposit of plans, the hurried arrival from | with some forethought of merriment. 
and back again to the various lithographers| ‘Trifling inaccuracies in detail sometimes ap- 
engaged in making the copies and plans and/ pear upon the investigation conducted by the 
sections, the anxious revision and despatch, the | examiner on Standing Orders which may even 
more anxious dependence upon the character of | necessitate an official report of Standing Orders 
the work as it finally leaves the printer's not having been complied with, althongh the 
hands, the continual arrival of telegrams, | prospects of the Bill may be in no way affected. 
the sudden apparition of parties believed to, Of this circumstance very little knowledge 
be in Wales or Devonshire, the peculiar still- | seems to be generally entertained, and it is not 
‘ness in which all the concluding and more uncommon to see the report copied into the 
momentous points are arranged, contribute to-| various newspapers with additional comments, 
wards forming a scene which those helping to | saying that the Bill has been lost through not 
compose it cannot comprehend the significance | having complied with Standing orders, whereas 
of at the moment. It is only, perhaps, at the at the same moment the Bill may stand on a 
distance of some two or three years, when the | most favourable footing in the House. 
locomotive is speeding over what was once; In cases where the examiner has to report 
deemed the unconquerable inequalities of the | that the Standing Orders have not been complied 
earth’s surface, that these triumphs call back the | with the Bi!l is referred to the Standing Order 
time when they were only labours of calculation | Committee of the House of Commons. If the 
and thought. After the deposit of the plans, | Committee report that the Standing Orders have 
books of reference, copy of Gazette notice, and | not been complied with, the matter is not 
maps, on the 30th of November a Bill has to be | allowed to proceed any further during the cur- 











prepared giving full particulars of the under- 

taking, and this Bill has to be deposited in the 
| Private Bill Office on or before the 23rd of 
December. The estimate of the entire cost of 
| the proposed works has also to be prepared and 
| deposited in the Private Bill Office on or before 
the 3lst of December. The last technicality to 
| be complied with before any measure can be 
| said to have fully come under the consideration 





| This deposit has to be made in the Court of 
Chancery on or before the 15th of January, and in 
many instances exceeds 100,00Ul. Shortly after 
this, the Bill will be broug at out of the archives 
of the Private Bill Office and come before the 
examiner on standing orders, who sits for the 
first time in the beginning of the Session on the 
18th of January. The duty of the examiner is 
to see that the rules made by the House, with 
regard to the introduction of measures submitted 
for consideration and approval, have been duly 
complied with. At this early stage the opposing 
interests come into collision and assume the 
character of preliminary warfare. It is singular 
here to observe that perpetual conflict of 
opinions, which, descending in order down 
through all the cycles of thought, at last appears 
in undiminished proportions entering into the 
most trifling and actual affairs of life. Repre- 
senting still the two factors of state government 
and progress; the two sides of the senate of 











rent session ; but it will be most probably pre- 
sented with amendments and modifications which 
will ensure its being more favourably considered 
in the ensuing Parliamentary session. 

After a public works Bill has passed the exa- 
miner on Standing Orders and the Standing 
Order Committee, it then comes under the con- 
sideration of the referees, who decide whether 
the Bill shall be passed to be examined in com- 
mittee or rejected. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been expe- 
rienced this session by those concerned in the 
carrying out of large public works owing to the 
influence brought to bear upon these measures 
when they enter the Court of Referees. On one 
day alone, in the beginning of the second week in 
March, schemes were put aside in the court over 
which Lord Redesdale sometimes presides which 
must have caused, at the lowest estimate, a loss 
of 50,0001. to those who undertook to submit 
them to the consideration and approval of the 
House. This is the greatest difficulty which 
parties interested in the promotion of public 
works have to contend with. It is unfortu- 
nately beginning to be somewhat seriously felt 
that where a large amount of authority 1s im- 
vested in an individual form it is possible that 
it may be used by the person holding it 
in a moment of official caprice or simply 
pour se distratre. Under circumstances where 
heavy expenses have been incurred by those 
taking the initiative in promoting public works, 
it is necessary to discover some means of protec- 
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tion against the momentary decision of those 
holding a situation of official indifference. A 
careful and judicious consideration of public 
measures is no donbt essential, but this is not 
attained by the system at present in operation. 
Sooner or later the tribunals which now revise 
and shape the industrious tendency of the nation 
must be abolished, and engineers and architects 
be appointed to sanction uadertakings which are 
at present authorized by expert hunters or legal 
functionaries. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment some- 
times arising from the operation of the present 
system, however, it is much to be preferred to 
the policy of granting concessions which is 
adopted on the Continent and abroad. From the 
parties aiding in procuring the concession from 
the Government downwards, until it reaches the 
idle hands of those who are instructed to regard 
it only as a marketable commodity, and’to obtain 
the highest possible price in disposing of it, every 
one is interested in diminishing the fair profits 
of the work. 

Cases have occurred in which no less a sum 
than 40,0001. has been asked by parties holding 
concessions authorising the carrying out of public 
works abroad. Probably six times the amount of 
money is expended before possession is obtained 
of the proper powers for executing public works 
abroad than is expended in England, and it has 


allowance for our forefathers, who lived in rather 
troublous times, if their successors would show 
the possession of a better taste by correcting 
their shortcomings. In former ages, Peebles 
was a place of celebrity, and up to comparatively 
recent times a town of considerable importance. 
But like Rip Van Winkle, she went to sleep in 
her snug Tweed valley for a generation, and “‘ as 
quiet as the grave, or Peebles,” had passed into 
a proverb. It was only the other day that she 
awoke up at the scream of the railway whistle 
in her streets. The locomotive gave the place a 
fresh start in life. The old Cross of Peebles was 
a structure in keeping with the former import- 
ance of the burgh. It consisted of an octagonal 
building, 10 ft. high and 12 ft. in diameter. A 
door and inner flight of steps led to a paved 
roof or platform, from which rose an octagonal 
shaft of sandstone, 12 ft. high, and 3 ft. 3 in. in 
circumference, decorated on four sides witb 
carved shields, and having an ornamental capital, 
bearing the crests of some of the Tweeddale 
| family, and the arms of the burgh.* Above this 
| was a vertical sun-dial with four sides, and the 
| date, 1699, the whole being surmounted by an 
| ron vane, pierced with the figures 1662. The 
,cross stood in the middle of the High-street, 
opposite the head of the Northgate. Of the 
date of its erection there is no record. “ This 
cross,’ says a local authority, “ was not 





the proprietor of the said fields holds upon the 
sole condition that he shall keep up the cross,” 
The Corse-rig is a quarter of an acre in extent. 
We are not aware whether the cross has been 
repaired recently, but about thirty or forty years 
ago the proprietor of the field expended 201. in 
repairing it. The cross must be one of the oldest 
existing in Scotland. It is supposed to be co. 
eval with the celebrated Abbey of Melrose, which 
dates from the twelfth century, but this is doubt- 
ful. The cross is in the form of an octagonal or 
circular flight of steps, with an upright shaft, 
surmounted by the crest of the Haddington 
family, this ornament having supplanted a popish 
emblem in 1604. Had a similar provision to 
that of Melrose been made in the case of every 
Scottish town, we should have had many an in- 
teresting cross, the loss of which we now lament, 
including the crosses of Dundee, Montrose, Sel- 
kirk, Ayr, and other places. The Selkirk cross— 
a very curious building, it is said, occupied the 
centre of the spacious market-place, but was 
many years ago swept away by order of the 
magistrates, “in conformity with a taste which 
has of late years proved as destructive to those 
fine old ornamental structures throughout the 
burghs of Scotland, as the ruthless order of the 
General Assembly of 1648, proved to their name- 
sakes the crosses that had been almost every- 





become a sort of profession to solicit these con- | the first which had been erected, nor probably 
cessions from foreign Governments, and the/|the second, but more likely to have been the 
concessions are imported to England for sale to | third of a series on the same spot, and put up 
contractors or capitalists. {subsequent to the disastrous occupation of 
| Scotland by Cromwell.” One of the most in- 
| teresting associations connected with the Peebles 
| Cross was the ceremony of opening Beltane Fair, 
THE MARKET-CROSSES OF SCOTLAND.*/ which was for a long period the great festival 
; . , lof the district. Beltane Day is celebrated in 

As a lamentable instance of the bad state into | that remarkable poem, “ Peebles to the Play,” of 





which some market-crosses in Scotland have | which James I. is supposed to have been the 
been allowed to fall, we may cite the cross of author. The festival or fair took place on the 


Alloa. There is the less excuse for this neglect, 
since Alloa (Aull Waeg—the way to the sea) is 
@ prosperous place, and the leading town of a 
county which has turned out a rich field to the 
British archzologist. Is Alloa itself too much 
engrossed with its ale to give a thought to its 
antiquities? We are unwilling to think so; 
though it must be confessed that, touching “‘ the 
ancient cross of Alloa,” the facts don’t tell well. 
Were there a law against the ill treatment or 
rough usage of market-crosses, Alloa Cross 
might certainly make out a good case for 
damages. Pulled down half a century ago, 
this unfortunate object found a refuge in the 
grounds of Alloa Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Mar ;+ but about five years since the column, for 
some inexplicable reason, was removed to the 
“ flesh-market,” in Bank-street, where it at pre- 
sent lies, or did lately lie, broken and disfigured. 
The structure is thus described :—“ Exclusive 
of the square pedestal, the freestone column, 
which is octagonal in shape, and about 50 in. in 
circumference, is 9 ft. 6 in. in length, while the 
sculptured capital is 2 ft. 9 in. in height. The 
pillar is broken in two, and the sculpture work 


is damaged.” Might not the town-council of | 


Alloa follow the example of their brother magi- 
strates of Edinburgh, and restore the burgh 
cross? The head of the Walk has been sug- 
gested as a site in every way suitable and appro- 
priate; the injury which the relic has sustained 
could be repaired, as we are informed, without 
much difficulty ; and the cost of restoration would 
be trifling. Granted that the memorial cannot 


be called striking or splendid, the fact that it is | 


the burgh cross is argument sufficient for its 
restoration. 

Or we might point out what has been done in 
Peebles as an example to Alloa. The history of 
the cross of that quiet and consequential little 
royal burgh, is the history of a narrow escape. 
However, if the present generation of Peebleans 
are able to boast of the possession of this time- 
honoured emblem of civic dignity, the thanks 
are not due to the town authorities, but to in- 
dividual effort and private liberality. There 
was not much difference between a Peebles and 
@ Perth bailie, or between an Ayr and an Alloa 
councillor, about the end of the last century. 
Bad taste appears to have fallen like a universal 
blight upon the municipal mind of the time, and 
among the first objects sacrificed to it was the 
town’s cross. We are willing to make every 





* See p. 185, ante. 

t Itis a fortunate circumstance that a few of our crosses 
at least have, in their evil days, found a home in this way. 
The columns of the crosses of Edinburgh, Peebles, Alloa, 





| 1st of May, and was opened by public proclama- 
| tion at the cross by the magistrates, ‘* attended 


with their officers and the burgh piper in full | 


‘uniform ;” after which they had an “ entertain- 
|ment.” Since the year 1798, however, all 
|ceremony has been dispensed with, and the 
| 80-called Beltane Fair of to-day is a very tame 
| spectacle. From time immemorial the monarch’s 
| birthday was celebrated at the cross in muci 
the same fashion, though on a smaller scale, as 
at the Cross of Edinburgh; and refractory 
'Peebleans for many generations had been pil- 
|loried at ic. In 1807 (March 25), as appears 
| from the Burgh Records, “‘ The provost reported 
| that the cross was in a very ruinous situation, 
|and that it was necessary either to have the 
|same repaired, or taken down. The council 
| agree that the cross be taken down and re- 
|moved; and further resolve that the whole 
|materials be sold by public roup.” The shaft 
became the property of Sir John Hay, who had 


it set up as an object of interest in his grounds | 


in the neighbourhood. There it remained until 
1857, exactly half a century, when it was pre- 
| sented to the burgh and re-erected in the quad- 
rangle of the Chambers Institution. The shaft 
was placed on a broad octagonal base, forming 
two steps of carved sandstone, and round the 
upper step, in raised letters, is the following 
inscription :—“‘ The Old Cross of Peebles, re- 
moved from the street to King’s Meadows, 1807; 
presented to the burgh by Sir Adam Hay, bart., 
1857 ; and repaired and re-erected by W. Cham- 
bers, 1858.” The site is an excellent one so far 
as the security and protection of the relic are 
concerned, and it was no doubt thought to be 
the most convenient site. We think, however, 
that the restored cross should, in every case 
where it is at all possible, occupy the original 
foundation, which, of course, was invariably in 
the open street, and the most conspicuous situa- 
tion that the town afforded, so that it might be, 
as it were, within sight of every inhabitant. To 
place the cross apart from the thoroughfare, and 
guard the approach to it by lock and key, takes 
away from its municipal character, and turns 
pretty much into a mere antiquarian curiosity. 
Looking at the fate of nine-tenths of the 
market-crosses of Scotland, one is inclined to re- 
gret that every town was not so fortunate as 
Melrose in having this object sustained by 
[special endowment. “ There is a ridge in a 
field, near the town, called the Corse-rig, which 
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| 
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| 





* “ A shield with three fishes proper, that in the centre 


| swimming in a contrary direction to the other two. The 


motto beneath—Contra nando incrementum—(increase by 


and Fochabers,—the last, we believe, is standing in the | swimming against the flood) is designed to signify that 


Duke of Richmond’s Park,—would otherwise probably 
have been entirely lost or destroyed, - 


for every salmon that swims up two swim down the 


' Tweed,” —Peebles and its Neighbourhood, 


where preserved on their churches at the Refor- 
mation.* The cross of Ayr,— 


| 
| (Auld Ayr wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
| For honest men and bonnie lasses), 


| is mentioned as having been a building of some 
| elegance, in the form of a hexagon. It stood at 
‘the western extremity of the main street, but 
| was removed to make way for certain improve- 
| ments attendant on the erection of the new 
'bridge in 1788. Some coins discovered at its 
| foundation point to the reign of Charles II. as 
| the date of its erection. If in this instance ab- 
| solute improvements necessitated the removal of 


| the cross, they did not also necessitate its de- 
|etruction. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the civic authorities that since the cross was 
or had to be removed at any rate, the cost and 
labour of re-erecting it on some other suitable 
spot could not have been much greater than the 
labour of pulling it down. It was only the 
setting of it up again. The thing, unfortu- 
nately, was not seen in this light, and the cross 
was sacrificed. In the picturesque hamlet of 
Foulis, in Perthshire, there is a curious cross, of 
which the following description is given in the 
“ Statistical Account of Scotland :’—‘ On one 
side is a representation of a wolf-chase, in bas- 
relief, in which there are figures of men on 
| horseback, and a blood-hound. The wolf appears 
| grasping a head in his fierce jaws, and tradition 
|says that in the course of his chase he ran 
| through the town of Foulis, and snatched off the 
| head of a boy. In the same group of figures are 
| six men, dressed in a peculiar style, and follow- 
ing an animal supposed to be led to the sacri- 
fice. The figures on the other side are much 
defaced, and there are gyves or chains on it, 
which fastened to culprits and exposed them to 
infamy, a species of punishment similar to the 
pillory.” In Dull, another village in the same 
county, there is a cross of sufficient interest to 
claim a word of notice. It is a tall time-worn 
obelisk, fixed into a large round socket, and 
stands in the centre of the village. Connected with 
this cross was a remarkable privilege attached 
to Dull monastery, long since in ruins. A con- 
siderable part of the surrounding ground was 
constituted into a sanctuary or holy-rood, after 
the manner of the sanctuary at the Holy-rood of 
Edinburgh, already mentioned, where debtors 
and offenders of all sorts were secured from 
molestation on fleeing to the above cross or its 
inviolable precincts, which extended for half a 
mile in a direct line from 8.W. to N.E., and 
were pointed out by three crosses of similar 
description—a large one and two smaller ones. 
The largest of the three stood in the intermediate 
space betwixt the other two, and the place is 
still called Druimdiamhain, a corruption of 











i 


Druimandion, meaning “ the centre of defence or 
safety.” + The only vestige of the village of 
Scone—a name famous in Scottish history—is 
the ancient cross, an upright column, measuring 
13 ft. high, slightly ornamented at the top, 
standing on a circular pedestal of steps which 
gradually diminish to a small flat octagonal stage 
from which the pillar rises. The date of the 
cross we have not been able to discover. 

The most noteworthy thing about the cross of 





* Picture of Scotlaud, 1827, 
+ Statistical Account of Scotland, 
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Lochmaben—an ancient royal burgh of Dumfries- 
shire—is its history. The structure itself, which 
is in the market-place, is barren of architectural 
attractions, being merely a long perpendicular 
stone fixed into a broad freestone socket. When 
the neighbouring castle of Elshieshields was built, 
two or three centuries ago, this stone, as the story 
goes, was left from the materials employed in its 
erection. At this time Lochmaben had no cross, 
and being anxious to invest their town with the 
burghal dignity which that object was held to 
confer, the magistrates “ made over to the laird 
of Elshieshields, and his heirs and successors 
for ever, the mill and mill lands of Lochmaben, 
a part of the burgh property, as the price and 
purchase of the said stone, to the intent that it 
might be erected as a market-cross in their 
burgh.” The bargain has turned out well for 
the heirs and successors of the laird. What the 
property may be worth at the present day we 
cannot say, but forty years ago the proprietor 
of Elshieshields was drawing from it annually 
the sum of 100l. sterling. At the date of the 
transaction the mill and mill lands yielded the 
town a yearly rental of only a few merks, and 
doubtless the worthy corporation thought that 
the bargain was all on their side. A few miles! ong antiquity. It frequently grows to an 
from Lochmaben is the beautiful village of| immense _ and cone are Ee in this 


THE YEW. 


Arter the oak,* there is no British tree that 
in grandeur and endurance can vie with the 
yew (Taurus baccata) ; like the oak, its length of 
life is prodigious. Immense shells of dead yew- 
trees are spread sparingly all over the country, 
but living specimens of this tree cannot now be 
recorded as very common, and the ancient yew- 
tree groves have almost passed away. Though 
the yew is seldom seen in woods now, it is essen- 
tially of gregarious growth, and is stated to be 
(perhaps erroneously) very rare, or extinct in 
Ireland ; that it was not so at one time is proved by 
its frequent exhumation from the peat bogs. It 
is fond of mountainous and hilly, but moist, dis- 
tricts, and abounds in all parts of Europe ex- 
cept the extreme north. Like all slow-growing 
trees, its wood, to an extreme degree, is close, 
hard, enduring, and little affected by water. One 
specimen of the wood of this tree may be seen in 
good condition at the British Museum, from the 
excavations at Nineveh, apparently quite free 
from any effect of time or insects; and another 
specimen, from the ancient submerged lake- 
dwellings of Moosseedorf, Canton Berne, of enor- 











Minniehive, in the middle of which there is a | country more than 50 ft. in circumference. | 
cross, erected in the bard 1638. 3 It me freestone Its use, at least in modern times, seems to be | 
ecrnatare, 14 ft. in height, CoRene of a pillar | principally confined to various articles of furni- | 
9 ft. high, rising from a circular pedestal 5 ft. | 
high, and devoid of ornament. In the town of | 


“ity: ap . | 
— haghgegicesrecye. Le : perp li he of | and durability, it possesses considerable beauty 


‘and variety of colour in grain; portions from | 


; ; gnarled and knotty protuberances of the trunk | 
of sandstone raised on a pedestal of circular | 2... particularly so, and in great demand for | 


steps, and measures 20 ft. from the base to the | .),91] ornamental articles of farniture, such as| 
capital. Crosses of this description, it may be | }oxes, door-handles, bell-pulls, &c.; its use, 
remarked, were seldom so high as this. That the | },oweyer, is by no means confined to small ob- 
cross of Turriff is an object of considerable anti- jects, but larger movable household goods have 
quity is proved by the fact that the sheriff of the | been, and still are, made of this wood. It at one 
county, in more primitive times, occasionally held | time was much used for bedsteads, on account of 
his courts at it. In the year 1557 an inquest is | jtg being extremely repellent to insects; bugs 
mentioned as being held, “Apud Crucem de! ang fleas cannot exist in its close proximity : 
oft? : 7 _ pay : ae s 

Turref.” Time, who, as says the poet, writes no | this is a very singular characteristic of yew wood, 
wrinkles on the sea, treats market-crosses and | as, up to the present time, no insect is known 
human beings differently. About thirty years that attacks it, either in its living or dead 
ago, this venerable memorial fell into a very | condition. 

dilapidated condition ; but instead of “ordering| That yew wood is not now more used for a 
it to be taken down, and the materials sold by greater variety of purposes may perhaps be 

} 75 ual > i ; | x . . . . . - 

public roup,” it was carefully repaired. In spite | owing to its comparative scarcity ; but in ancient 
of every effort to preserve it, however, of late | simes the yew was the only wood used for the 
years this interesting object has been fast going | manufacture of the bows of our forefathers, and 


to decay, and we understand a desire has been | was exported to such an extent for similar pur- 
expressed to rebuild the cross of Turriff. There | poses, that a law was made for its special pro- 


is a cross eng 2 Fe any 6 in the Aberdeen- | tection. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
shire village o ain or Rayne, but measuring | after the old timber trees had once disappeared, 
only 12 ft. from the ground to the top. Ifwe| no pains were taken to replant the divested | 
mistake not, there may still be seen fixed in the | jocalities, partly owing perhaps to the introduc- 
shaft an iron staple with links, the remains of| tion of fire-arms, and partly because when 
the jougs in which offenders were exposed to planted the tree was so long before it attained 
public shame in former times ; and we have heard any considerable size. 

that a part of the iron collar which, attached to| One of the most interesting facts in con- | 
a chain, clasped the neck of the delinquent, | nexion with the yew-tree is its frequent occur- | 
depended from the cross within the memory of| rence in churchyards, and most of the finest 
people still living. The cross is believed to have | specimens in this country are to be found closely | 
been erected in the end of the seventeenth cen- adjoining ecclesiastical buildings. The reason | 
tury, when the place was constituted by charter | for this is not very clear; but it is evident, in| 


ture, for which it is in every respect specially | 
adapted; for, in addition to its great hardness | 


a burgh of barony, with regular markets and many instances, that the yews were not planted | 
bailie courts. It was probably built by John Mont- | near the churches, but that the churches were | 
gomery, who designed and erected the Cross of| built near the yews, as the ages of several, 
Aberdeen, and who was a mason in Old Rain at) British specimens of this tree are known to be | 
this period. The thriving seaport town of Mac- | fay greater than those of the buildings to which | 
duff, Banffshire, has long possessed a market- | they are attached, many yew-trees dating anterior | 
cross. The present simple and unpretending | to the Norman conquest.+ There seems to be 
erection, which stands near to the established | some reason for supposing that this tree was 
church, bears the following inscription :— considered sacred in this country before the 
“MACDUFF CROSS. introduction of Christianity, and that certain 
Rebuilt at Macduff, by the Earl of Fife 1783, when that | religious rites were performed in groves of yew ; 
place was constituted a Royal Burgh by George III. | the first Christian churches being erected on the 
eS i f heathen temples, they necessarily were 

and long increase in sites of heathen ples, 5 ; y 
numbers and in built near yew-trees. But why this tree was 
while its Inhabit is pe og Blessi rls retained in the churchyard, and Christian 
le its inhabitan 1 8 J i ¢ 4 i 
by Industry, Diligence, oad Temperance.” ‘ se a te gt aS a z er 

? 7 ? 

The local belief is that the burgh is fulfilling to | used for religious purposes, a8 18° proved by 
the letter the hope of its founder. If that be so, | references to “consecrated yew,” is certainly 
Macduff ought surely to be the happiest and | more dificult to understand. Many trifling 
most contented of burghs. Some further re- | reasons have been offered at various times, not 
marks on the subject of crosses we reserve for | worth repeating here ; but, of all trees, perhaps 
another occasion. no other has so many ghostly legends and super- 
stitions in connexion with it. The shade of the 
yew was at one time considered fatal to any 
creature sleeping beneath. It was always an 
emblem of death and silence ; and for this reason, 
and perhaps forits great length of life and freedom 








A Patmerston Monument ror Stico.—lIt is 
proposed to erect a monument to Lord Palmer- 





dentally by birds, insects, or the wind. 
the fruit is ripe, in autumn, wasps often greedily 
attack it; this single creature, then, attached to 
the only edible part of the female tree, and that 
for a few weeks only, is the one solitary member 
of the animal creation that can correctly figure as 
an ornamental adjunct, but that it is one of no 
mean value any one can testify who may have 
examined this insect’s beautiful bands of black 





ston in the town of Sligo, near which was the 
greater part of his Irish property. The late 
‘Premier was very popular as a landlord. 


* See p. 158, ante. . 
+ Though it may be, after all, that this shows the | 
existence on the site of a church in Saxon times, | 








from deterioration, it may have been selected as 
an emblem of incorruptibility. It appears to 
the writer that the ancient belief of yew-wood 
counteracting and curing the bite of the serpent 
may in some way be connected with its reten- 
tion ; but in support of this or any other reason 
for its selection there is little or no evidence to 
bring forward. 

To the landscape painter the yew-tree, as a 
beautiful natural object, is invaluable, the deep 
green colour of its foliage and the peculiar con- 
formation of its branches forming an agreeable 
contrast to the fresher hues and less sym- 
metrical forms of other woodland trees. But, 
interesting as is the gigantic trunk and huge 
masses of foliage to the landscape artist, the 
yew-tree increases in interest as we more fully 
comprehend its details and attributes. For 
ornamental compositions it is seldom selected,— 
not because its details are unfitted for orna- 
ment, but because designers have not become 
acquainted with the tree ; had they known it, we 
should have more frequently seen paintings of 
the beautiful fleshy crimson fruits with which its 
branches are studded in autumn, in chape some- 
what like a bell, and in colour scarlet-crimson 
(bearing a nut within, fruit and nut both being 
esculent and of a very agreeable flavour). The 
fruit sometimes varies with yellow berries, like 
the yellow-berried variety of the holly. Its 
flowers are inconspicuous, and appear in the 
spring, and the fruit in the autumn. 

The yew-tree has this peculiarity,—the sexes 
are separated, one tree being the male, and con- 
sequently never bearing fruit, and the other the 
female, or fruit-bearing tree, quite depending on 
accidental circumstances for the transmission of 
the fertilising pollen of the male, without which, 


of course, the female would be as devoid of scarlet 
fruit as the male. 
trees are far apart, as they frequently are, this 
operation is sufficiently difficult to understand ; 


Where the male and female 


but the fertilisation is probably effected acci- 
When 


and yellow. 

No insect or caterpillar is peculiar to or lives 
upon either the foliage or wood of this tree, per- 
haps for the simple reason that all parts, except- 
ing the fruit, are highly poisonous; and not to 
small creatures alone, for larger quadrupeds such 
as horses, oxen, &c., frequently die after nibbling 
the leaves. Deer, goats, and sheep have been 
said to be exempt, but the contrary is proved by 
the fact that last winter between thirty and 
forty deer were poisoned in the Duke of 
Beaufort’s park, at Badminton, after eating a 
few leaves that approached the ground. Whether 
the pollen of the male flower is poisonous, as is 
well known to be the case with some other plants, 
and therefore dangerous to the consumers of 
honey if bees frequent the flowers, is not so 
clear. Not only is the tree exempt from all 
insects, but it is rare to find either moss, lichen, 
or fungus growing on the trunk or branches ; we 
recently, however, observed near Hampton Court 
a remarkably fine parasite on a yew-tree, not 
unfrequent on of/vr trees, but seldom seen on the 
yew, viz., Polyporus su/fureus : this forms a large 
irregular fleshy mass, of a most brilliant, 
luminous yellow colour, throwing down a 
sulphury yellow dust when ripe; and being 
(or said to be) phosphorescent in the dark, the 
beautiful contrast afforded by the yellow of the 
parasite, and the dark green foliage and dusky 
trunk, can be easily imagined. 

The associations connected with the yew are 
full of interest : three of our kings were slain by 
bows of the “double fatal yew,” viz., Harold, 
Rufus, and Cceur-de-Leon ; the victories of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt were gained by our 
archers, “ dreadful with the bended yew.” Mary 
Queen of Scots promised marriage to Darnley 
under this tree; to commemorate which a coin 
was struck. The first meeting of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn took place under a yew-tree ; 
and to add no other incidents, the name of the 
town of Halifax is said to be indirectly derived 
from a legend, which we cannot repeat here, in 
connexion with a yew-tree, and to which many 
pilgrimages were made in times long past. 

It is used indiscriminately in our churches, 
with other evergreens, as a Christmas decoration. 

W. G. 8. 
a 
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PARIS WATER SUPPLY. 


M. Ricue delivered at the Sorbonne recently 
a lecture upon the water-supply of Paris, of 
which the following is a summary. 

The superiority of spring water over river 
water was long known to the ancient inhabitants 
of Lutecia, and the Arcueil waters were very 
much prized; yet it was not till the thirteenth 
century that we find a religious corporation pro- 
prietors of a spring at Belleville, near Saint- 
Gervais-des-Prés, which, by means of an aque- 
duct, supplied a fountain yielding 35,200 gallons 
per 24 hours. In 1855, Paris received 44,000 
gallons per day, or, as the population was 
200,000, less than 1{ pint per inhabitant! 


of lime. It starts with two canals, a kilométre 
long each, which are united into one; it follows 
the left bank of the Marne as far as Chalifert ; 
there it crosses the river, and keeps the right 
bank as far as Belleville, which it reaches after 
arun of 140 kilométres. At the Menilmontant 
hill the Dhuys is at an altitude of 354 ft., while 
the Ourcq basin has only 171 ft. The reservoirs 
we have already described contain 220,100,000 
gallons, and are arched and covered over with a 
thick layer of earth. The reservoir for the Vanne 
water, at Menilmontant, will be 262 ft. in eleva- 
tion. When this is completed, Paris will have a 
daily supply of 30,814,000 gallons of spring- 
water, or 18 gallons per inhabitant, solely for 
domestic use ; adding to this the supply from the 





Henry IV. abolished many privileges and mono- 
polies tending to limit the water-supply, and 
installed the first pump, called the Samaritan, 
at the Pont-Neuf. In 1613, he set about recon- 


new turbine pumps at St. Maur, when completed, 
100,145,500 gallons daily, or 58°77 gallons per 
‘inhabitant, will be supplied to the town of Paris 
|in about three years hence. 


structing the celebrated aqueduct of Arcueil ; | 


but this great project was only put into execu- 





tion by Marie de Medicis. But ander Louis XIII. | 


and Louis XIV., concessions awarded to favourit-_ 


ism caused such a dearth of water that a second 
pump, called that of Notre Dame, was set up in 
1671, and remained till a few years ago. By this 
means Paris received 396,000 gallons per day, or 
2°6 quarts per inhabitant. In 1777, the Périer 
Company constructed the Chaillot pumping 
engines, which raised water at the very outfall 
of the sewers, and in 1782 the state purchased 
and improved the plant of the company, in- 
creasing the water-supply to 1,760,800 gallons 
per day, giving 12°3 quarts per head of the popu- 
lation. This was still a very deficient supply. 
In 1797, the project of the Ourcq canal was set 
on foot; the works of this supply from the 
Marne were begun in 1801, and completed by 
Girard in 1822. 
at Mareuil, and arrives at La Villette by an open 
canal 100 kilométres long. These waters have 
three outlets, one ending at Monceaux by means 
of the “aquéduc de ceinture,”’ another leading 
into the Saint-Denis canal, and a third into the 
Saint-Martin canal. To this quantity must be 
added the supply from eighteen steam engines, 
from the artesian wells of Grenelle and Passy, to 
have a sum total of the supply of Paris about six 
months ago. The 42,919,500 gallons which were 
then supplied to Paris every twenty-four hours 
were thus divided,—23,110,500 gallons from the 
Oureq canal, 17,608,000 gallons from the Seine, 
and 2,201,000 gallons from Arcueil, the artesian 
wells, and Belleville springs, or 25°3 gallons per 
inhabitant. 

This mass of water is still insufficient; and, 
really, when we consider that the Bois de 
Boulogne and de Vincennes absorb on Sundays 
7,708,500 gallons; the fountains and sewers 
5,500,000 ; the bornes-fontaines (only running 
for three hours daily) about 19,800,000; and 
private service about 17,600,000 gallons ; we can 
easily comprehend how the supplies were com- 
pletely exhausted last summer. 

The Oureq canal had been constructed for a 
two-fold purpose ; it is traversed by 600 boats, 
manned by 1,600 men; it runs through 100 
kilométres of country to empty itself in a basin 
situated so that to interrupt the service would 
deprive Paris of the water for a month. Its 
water is muddy and selenitic. The Seine water 
raised at Chaillot, which furnished in 1857 the 
5-6ths of the public supply, contains organic 
matters which, according to M. Dumas in his 
report to the Municipal Council, sometimes 
attain incredible proportions. Thus, after the 
dry season of 1858, there passed under the Pont 
loyal a métre cube of sewage in 44 of water per 
second (a métre cube = 220 gallons). Thus 
the Chaillot pumps supplied 2°3 per cent. of 
organic matter to the inhabitants. 

At length, after a protracted examination and 
the analysis of 300 springs, the project of Mr. 
Belgrand, engineer in chief of the water of the 
town of Paris was adopted. The two sources 
fixed upon were both in the champagne district, 
—that of the Dhuys, rising between Chatean- 
Thierry and Chilons; and that of the Vanne 
between Troyes and Sens. The former yields 
8,500,000 gallons per day, and the latter about 
22,000,000 gallons. Their volumes had not sen- 
sibly diminished during the dry seasons of 1857, 
1858, and 1859, and the waters contain no 
sulphate of lime ; the carbonate of lime they hold 
is less than that in the Seine water. The 
Dhuys arrives into the highest quarters of Paris,* 
where it is allowed to fall through a cascade, 
which causes it to deposit its excess of carbonate 





* See Builder, vol, xxiii,, p. 715, 


The supply branch commences | 


CLEARWELL CHURCH. 


Tuis church, consecrated on April 5th, has 
been built by the munificence of the Dowager 
Countess Dunraven, of Clearwell Court, from the 
designs of Mr. John Middleton, of Cheltenham. 
It is constructed of the local red sandstone, with 
Bath stone dressings, and the style is that of the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. The plan 
‘comprises nave, aisles, and chancel, with organ- 
chamber and vestry on the north side, and a 
tower and spire at the south-west angle. The 
length of the nave is 61 ft. 3 in., the width 20 ft. 
6 in.; the width of the aisles is 10 ft. 6 in.; the 
|length of the chancel is 34 ft. 3 in., the width, 
17 ft. 

The nave is divided from the aisles by a bold 
arcade of four bays on either side, supported by 
piers of blue and white stone in bands, circular 
on plan, with moulded bases and foliated capitals. 
'The division of each bay above the nave arcade 
‘is marked by a corbel with an angel supporting 

a marble shaft and foliated cap, which carries 
/one of the principal trusses of the roof. Above 
‘the nave arcade is a clerestory, with rose-windows 

filled with tracery. The aisles are lighted by eight 
triplets. 

The chancel is lighted by an east window with 
four lights, and two two-light windows on the 
south side. On the north side is an archway, 
moulded, forming an opening into the organ- 
chamber. Throughout the interior, the architect 
has blended the red and blue Forest stone with 
Bath stone. The interior has also mural decora- 
tions; the walls being banded with the blue 
Forest stone in slips 8 in. wide, and in the 
chancel these are all enriched with traced run- 
ning patterns and foliations filled in with various 
coloured cements. Above the chancel - arch are 
panels with diapered backgrounds, and contain- 
ing the Alpha and Omega, and a richly-foliated 
Cross, with passion-flower terminations. 

The windows of the chancel are filled in with 
painted glass by Messrs. Hardman & Co. 

/east window has been erected by Lady Dunraven 


The church has been heated by Messrs. Haden, 
of Stourbridge. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Wingate & Sons, of Gloucester. 
The carving, with the exception of the reredos 
before mentioned, by Mr. Bolton, of Worcester, 
The brasswork in the chancel is by Messrs. Hart 
& Son, of London; the ironwork by Messrs, 
Brawn, of Birmingham, and Mr. John Cormell, of 
Cheltenham; and the gates are by Messrs. C. 
& R. Marshall, of Cheltenham. 





ST. LEONARD’S, HOLLINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Tus church, so well known to the visitors of 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s, is the ancient parish 
church of the latter, and the source whence it 
derives its name. It had no great architectural 
merits to boast of, but its situation is most 
lovely and picturesque. We have a pleasant 
recollection of a visit to it some years ago, 
described in our pages at the time. 

The church had fallen into a sad state of 
dilapidation, when its restoration was under- 
taken by a lady, whose mother died, and was 
buried in its churchyard. It possessed, in com- 
mon with most of the small Sussex churches, 
only a nave and chancel, of simple but good 
proportions. It dated from the middle of the 
thirteenth century: all the original windows, 





except one or two stones, had disappeared, and 
|the chancel was quite modernized. The whole 
}south side has been taken down and rebuilt, 
introducing new windows. The old nave roof 
has been retained, but has been boarded and 
|panelled. The chancel roof is entirely new, and 
| of a similar type. A new porch has been built, 
| having on each side open arcades of stone, with 
a richly-moulded entrance arch: a new vestry 
has also been built. There is a double sedilia in 
the chancel of moulded and recessed arches, 
‘supported on shafts of Mansfield stone ; on the 
'caps of which, and on the new chancel-arch 
/caps, are carved the vine, wheat, and passion- 
| flower combined with conventional foliage. The 
| chancel seats are of oak, with carved ends, and 
are executed by Mr. Pepper, of Brighton, as is 
also the wooden eagle. . The pulpit is entirely of 
rich Pyrenean marbles, and was executed at 
'Bagneres de Bigorre, from the architect’s de- 
signs. The font and reredos will be of a similar 
‘character. The floors are laid with Minton’s 
tiles, the sanctuary floor being of a more elabo- 
rate design than the rest. 

The altar-cloth has been worked by the sister- 
hood at Clewer. The windows will all be filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and 
the roofs and walls will be decorated with colour 
and fresco paintings. The architects employed 

| were Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. The works 
have been executed by Mr. Langridge, of Hol- 
lington, and the carving of the stonework was 
done by Messrs. Poole & Son, of Westminster. 





The | 
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to the “ Honour of God, and in Memory of her | 


Son, the Honourable Windham Henry Wyndham 
Quinn.” 

| The reredos has also been erected to the 
| memory of the same gentleman by his widow, 
|the Honourable Mrs. Wyndham Quinn. It was 
executed by Mr. Roddis, of Birmingham, and 
‘consists of three panels with red and green 
marble shafts, with enriched arches and gablets ; 
|the gablets contain inlaid marble crosses, and 
| the centre one is surmounted by a Cross, with 
| passion-flower ornaments. The panels contain 
|carved representations of “The Crucifixion,” 
| Christ Walking on the Sea,” and “ Christ 
|Stilling the Waves.” The baptistery is formed 
under the tower, which opens into the south 
aisle through an arch of massive character. The 
tower is of three stages. The belfry has four 
deeply-moulded two-light windows, with red stone 
shafts and carved caps. The spire, which is 
broached, rises from an enriched cornice ; it is 
120 ft. high, of red stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and bands of blue stone. 

The roofs of the nave and aisle are open- 
timbered ; in the chancel the roof has a boarded 
ceiling, polygonal in section, divided into panels, 
with moulded ribs, and decorated throughout 
with gold and colour. The church will seat 400 
persons. The chancel-seats and reading-desk are 
of oak, and are ornamented with carved decora- 
tion, The marbles used are the Derbyshire for 
the nave, and Italian and Irish, mixed with 


The Cambridge School—A number of the 
students lately underwent an examination under 
the Government inspection, and besides the 
works done at the time of examination a large 
number of highly creditable drawings which the 
students have accomplished during the last 
session have been sent up to the Department. In 
addition to the Government prizes, several gentle- 
men in the town have interested themselves to 
offer further inducements to perseverance and 
industry. 

The Stoke-wpon-Trent School—The works of 
the students in this school have been exhibited 
at the Minton Memorial Building, previously to 
their being forwarded to London, where they 
will take part in the national competition. The 
exhibition was generally considered to be the 
best ever held in connexion with this school, 





and Mr. Bacon, the head-master, and Mr. Green, 
his colleague, were deservedly complimented. 
Seven students competed for the following prizes 
offered by Mr. Alderman Copeland :—5i. for a 
drawing suitable for porcelain painting, and 
three prizes of 51., 3l., and 21., for painting on 
porcelain. The award has not yet been made. 
Mr. M. D. Hollins offered 31. and 21. for model- 
ling, and for these prizes four students competed. 
The prizes were awarded to T. Longmore and J. 
Henk. For more than twelve months Mr. Bacon 
has been engaged in teaching porcelain painting 
to Messrs. Minton & Co.’s apprentices, and the 








Serpentine, for the chancel and its arches. 


result was a capital and very interesting show 
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of landscape, flower, and figure painting on porce- 
lain, together with numerous elaborate pat- 
terns by gilders, and some crest-painting. Alto- 
gether, the students showed between seventy 
and eighty pieces of porcelain painting. The 
exhibition was well attended, and indicated a 
satisfactory state of things in the school. 

The Hanley School.—The drawings e* the 
pupils at this school, intended to take part in 
the forthcoming national competition at South 
Kensington, were recently exhibited at the 
school. The room was crowded, especially in the 
evening, and the interest taken in the exhibition 
must have been encouraging to the committee 
and the master, Mr. Carter. The number of 
works which will take part in the national com- 
petition is between fifty and sixty, the produc- 
tions of some thirty students. There is some 
probability of alterations likely to increase mate- 
rially the efficiency of the school being made in 
the building. 


returns from that town for the past few weeks 
have been, even for Liverpool, so exceptionally 
high, as te demand special netiee. During the 
year 1865 the average rate of mortality in eleven 
towns ef the United Kingdom was 27°2 per 1,000 ; 
the rate of Liverpool was 36-4, showing a large 
increase of mortality in that borough over the 
average rate during the ten years 1851-60 which 
was 300. Sinee the beginning of the present 
year, however, the excessive mortality in Liver- 
pool has been more remarkable. Except during 
the cold weather of the past few weeks, the state 
of health im our large towns has not been gene- 
rally unfavourable since the 1st January ; in the 
thirteen towns of the United Kingdom of which 
returns are published week by week, the average 
annual rate of mortality during the past thirteen 
weeks has been 30 per 1,000, not very high for 
the time of year. In London, during that period, 
the rate was only 26, a lower rate than pre- 
vailed in any of the other towns. The inha- 
bitants of Liverpool have been dying at the rate 


the excessive mortality of more than 200 per- 
sons. The local registrars have reported fever to 
have been somewhat prevalent, but it is impos- 
sible at present to say how far this may have 
caused the increase of deaths: diseases of the 
respiratory organs, especially bronchitis, no doubt 
contribute a very large proportion of the excess. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN EXHIBITIONS. 


Many of our professional readers may be 
pleased to learn that Mr. J. G. Knight, F.R.LB.A., 
the secretary for Victoria, at the International 
Exhibition of 1862, and at the Dublin Exhibi. 
tion of 1865, as well as secretary to the Inter- 
colonial Exhibition of 1866, not yet held, has 
prepared an elaborate report on the Exhibition 
of “the Australasian Colonies at the Interna. 
tional Exhibition, London, 1862,” with extracts 
from the reports of the jurors, and other infor- 








| of 46 per 1,000 annually, during the past thirteen | mation taken from official sources. In directing 
weeks; and, in the two weeks ending respec-|the attention of the colonists of New South 
tively 17th and 24th ult., the rate rose to 57.| Wales, South Australia, Queensland, Western 
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ASSOCIATION. 
On March 28, Mr. J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix, 


In so large a town as Liverpool, this high rate 
of mortality signifies a weekly waste of between 





250 and 300 lives beyond those who would have | 


Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and Victoria, 
to the reports and awards made by the jurors of 
the International Exhibition of 1862, in favour 





in the chair, Mr. J. W. Bailey exhibited an 
ancient iron dagger, excavated in the railway 
works near to Barclay’s Brewery, in Southwark, 
the handle and blade in one; also an iron trident, 

found in Southwark, and pronounced to be the | 
weapon of a Roman gladiator. The same 

gentleman exhibited a curious ancient hammer- | 
head, made of stag’s-horn, and a vase or bottle 
of Late Roman or Early Saxon fabric, remark- 
ably formed. It is perforated with small holes 
in the centre of the bottom, and has one hole at 
the base of the neck of the bottle, the stopper 
at the top of the bottle being permanently fixed, 
or, more accurately speaking, the top should be 
described as without any orifice. Mr. Brig- 
house exhibited a vase of Peruvian fabric, which 
curiously possessed similar openings and want of 
openings to those in the Roman one just described. 
The Peruvian vase was, however, the largest, and 
most highly finished, and is furnished with four 
handles round the neck, the upper hole being 
brought out through one of these. In this one, 
also, the orifice in the bottom seems to have had 
a tube rising from it inside, almost up to the top. 
In both cases, evidently, the purpose was to fill 
the bottles by sinking them upright in the} 
water, and by the application of the thumb or | 
finger to the vent-hole in the neck, to retain the | 
water in the bottle. Mr. Blashill laid before the | 
meeting drawings of the organ-screen at Christ 

Church, Hants, and expressed his belief that it 

had been saved from the destruction which had 
threatened it. Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a por- | 
trait of Edward VL., some years since in the pos- 

session of the late Mr. John Gough Nichols, and 


which has lately come into his own possession. | . 


It is on panel, is traced to have been at one | 
time in Leicester Castle, and bears such marks | 
of antiquity as to render it quite probable that | 
it might be a portrait of the youthful monarch | 
taken from life. Dr. T. N. Brushfield exhibited | 
a valuable collection of Roman antiquities, dis- | 


died had the death-rate not exceeded that which | of these countries, Mr. Knight says he is induced 
prevailed in the metropolis during the same | to believe that the information contained in his 
period. During the first thirteen weeks of the | report will go far to illustrate the great national 
present year, ending 31st ult., 5,078 births and | advantages to be derived from such exhibitions; 
5,542 deaths were registered within the borough | and certainly those who examined the interest- 
of Liverpool ; so that, instead of there having been | ing colonial products at that exhibition, must 
during that period any natural increase in the cordially agree with Mr. Knight. 

population by the excess of births over deaths,| Sir Redmond Barry, the president of the 
the deaths actually exceeded the births by 464. coming Intercolonial Exhibition of Australia, has 
The average weekly excess of births over deaths, issued addresses, urging the colonial public and 
estimated upon the returns of the ten years municipal authorities to exert themselves i2 
1851-60, and counted for increase of population, | favour of the Exhibition. He recommends pre- 
should be 47; this shows a loss of life since the | liminary local exhibitions. Regulations for the 
Ist of January, by excessive mortality, of over guidance of intending exhibitions, have also been 
1,000 persons. It is not at present possible to | circulated, together with a programme of the 
analyze the causes of death, and to ascertain distribution of articles imto classes. Dicker’s 
exactly under which heads this excess of} Mining Recor’, in a leading article on the forth- 
mortality has principally arisen; but from the! coming Exhibition, remarks that the colonial 
returns of the Medical Officer of Health for | press, as well as the various local legislattres, 
Liverpool, the number of deaths from a few have taken up the subject with spirit, and that 
diseases are given which will sufficiently answer | there is every prospect of a successful Exhibition. 
our purpose. In the thirteen weeks 630 deaths In a report to the Intercolonial Exhibition 
appear to have resulted from typhus; in the; Commission of 1866, the Secretary, in speak- 
metropolis the deaths from this cause in the same | ing of the old building, points out the neces- 
period were 837. As London contains more than | sity of additional accommodation, and propeses 
six times the population of Liverpool, had the the erection of a plain substantial building of 
fatal cases of typhus been in the same proportion | stone or brick, as soft-wood timber is now dear. 
as in the latter town,they would have been nearly | The new building might, he suggests, be after- 
4,000, instead of 837 in the elevenweeks. Measles,| wards made useful for other purposes. The 
scarlatina, and whooping cough have been more | whole matter has been referred to the building 
than doubly as fatal in Liverpool as in London, | committee. 
and the excess is not confined to zymotic | 

diseases; especially during the cold weather of 

the last few weeks, the diseases of the respiratory | 


organs, including phthisis, appear to have been| pyRNEW MARKET HALL. BURNLEY. 
fatal to a much greater extent in Liverpool than j : 








in London. Overcrowding in dwellings, in a! In the early part of the year it was decided 
great part utterly unfit for human habitation, so | to erect a new market-hall for the town of Burn- 
weakens the constitution as to render it unfit to | ley, the existing market being inadequate to the 
bear the attack of diseases not ordinarily fatal. | wants of the rapidly-increasing borough. De- 
That so fearful a waste of human life, in the} signs were asked for, and premiums,—100l. for 
second town of the United Kingdom, should be /| the first, and 20/. for the second best designs,— 
allowed to continue is incredible, even if it be were offered, and were ultimately awarded,— 


Se 


he Receiegio® = ee 


covered in Chester chiefly in the years 1863 and | 
1864, with a number of beautifully-executed | 
drawings and photographs. In the space of a | 
paragraph it would be impossible to convey an | 


not looked upon as a national disgrace. Ist, to Mr. J. Green, of Portsmouth, near 
Bristol—During the year 1865, this city en-| Todmorden; and 2nd, to Mr. Waddington, of 
joyed a lower rate of mortality than any of the| Burnley. The design of the first-named archi- 


idea of the interest attaching to his exhibition | 


and illustrations. One subject only can here be 
mentioned. Two fragments of Purbeck marble 
bear part of a Latin inscription, in letters 4 in. 
or 5 in. high. It appeared to be part of the 
frieze of the entablature of a portico or colon- 
nade, and is remarkable from the rarity of that 
material in the Roman British buildings, and 
still more remarkable from the distance from 
which the marble had been brought. Various 
other exhibitions were made, and left no time 
for the reading of a paper. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF HEALTH IN 
OUR LARGE TOWNS. 


Liverpool.—Those who are in the habit of look- 
ing at that paragraph of the registrar’s weekly 
return, which gives the annual rate of mortality 
in several of the largest towns in the United 
Kingdom for the past week, will now almost take 
it as a matter of course to find the death-rate in 
Liverpool very largely in excess of that prevail- 
ing in any of the other large towns; but the 


eleven large towns of the United Kingdom of 


which weekly returns were published, 23:5 per | 
| 1,000, the metropolis being second, with 24-4 | building. 


esp aoe . 
| Since the beginning of the present year, Bristol 


tect is, with some modifications, now being 
carried out, and we give a view and plan of the 


The site, sloping considerably from the prin- 


| has lost its position as the healthiest of our large |cipal entrance towards the river Brun, affords 


during eleven consecutive weeks the deaths 
continue considerably above the average, an 
unsatisfactory condition of the public health may 
fairly be assumed. The annual rate of mor- 
tality prevailing in Bristol during the past 
thirteen weeks has been 32 per 1,000,—a light 
rate when compared with that of Liverpool, or 
even those of Manchester and Leeds, but it 
shows a great falling off when contrasted with 
the death-rate in Bristol during the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, when it did not exceed 
28 per 1,000. The excess of births over deaths 
during the eleven weeks has only been 167; 
whereas, had the average weekly excess been 
maintained, it would have amounted to 416, 





towns, and in the return for the week ending | 
last Saturday, it appears ninth in the list of the | story, which is vaulted, and made fireproof for 
ten English towns, its rate of mortality for that | : 
week only being exceeded by that of Liverpool. | serving as the general market, with entrances 
The deaths registered during any one week are|on each of its four sides, is proposed to be 
liable to accidental fluctuations; but when, | covered with wrought-iron roofs, supported by 











showing a loss of life during that period through 


the facility of a level entrance to the basement 


stores and general purposes. The upper story, 


cast-iron eolumns and ornamental brackets and 
girders, in three spans, the central one 40 ft., 
and the two sides 35 ft. each. The area of the 
market will be lighted from the roofs, each of 
which has rough plate-glass skylights running 
the entire length, and raised as clerestories from 
the roof by cast-iron supports, and filled in with 
louvres for ventilation. The entire height of the 
central roof from the market floor is 36 ft. to the 
apex. Shops, with galleries over, are provided 
round the whole area: two of these are devoted 
to the offices of inspector and weighing-machine 
keeper. ‘ 

The total cost of the market, exclusive of 
outside approaches and formation of new streets, 
will be a little under 10,0001. 
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NEW HOTELS. 


The Royal Hotel, Cardif.— A great hotel 
under this name has been erected in Cardiff bya 
company, from a design by Mr. C. E. Bernard, 
architect. The style of the building is Italian, 
somewhat freely treated, blending something of 
the Venetian in its character. Including the 
basements it is six stories high, and the upper 
portions command views of the more picturesque 
points of the Taff Valley within an area of several 
miles, the headland of Penarth, and the shipping 
in the Roads. The eastern and principal eisva- 
tion is Italian. The design, from the nature of 
the building, is complex, and there is but little 
attempt at ornamentation beyond what its pecu- 
liarities afford. It is principally composed of 
Newbridge stone cemented over, with Bath stone 
dressings. The monotony of the tone is relieved 
by bands of red brick work. The entrance from 
St. Mary-street is ornamented with stone carv- 
ings. The building has a frontage in St. Mary- 
street of 102 ft., and a depth of 95 ft. in Park-road, 
the frontage on that road being somewhat more 
than the frontage in St. Mary-street. The builder 
is Mr. D. Jones, of Cardiff, and the clerk of the 
works Mr. Garrett. The first contract for the 
basement was let to Mr. D. Jones for 1,4001. 
The cost of the super-structure was 11,8001. | 
The stabling, which is placed on the opposite | 





nuisances the apertures enabled them to create, 
and the offensive air that by such means was 
put into circulation throughout the building. 

He distinctly claimed for this system only an 
exceptional value, fully agreeing with those who 
would for general purposes adopt a contrary 
course, as the admission of pure air from the 
ceiling, and its withdrawal from or near the 
floor, must necessitate the admixture of the foul 
and lighter portions of the atmosphere that have 
already done their duty in respiration. This 
seems to me an unanswerable argument against 
the practical working of any similar system, ex- 
cepting in such peculiar cases as the one in 
question. The whole of the ventilating, warm- 
ing, and culinary arrangements of the building 
alluded to, which is a State Institution, are of 
the very highest excellence, and have formed 
the subject of mention in previous pages of the 
Builder. 

My principal wish is to give the merit of the 
“invention,” now claimed in Paris, its correct 
parentage. I am somewhat jealous of securing 
their due meed of praise to our Yankee cousins 
for their practical efforts in sanitary matters, 
and can assure your readers that, despite the 
complaints justly made of occasional over-heated 
houses, railway-cars, and hotels, by hot-air 
furnaces and cast-iron stoves, they are far before 











us in very many appliances to assist the internal 


of the lowest ceiling, and terminating in such a 
manner in relation to the smoke-fiues that there 
would be no danger of the descent of smoke, and 
each of the horizontal air-ducts may open into 
this. The size of such a flue should not be less 
than an opening equal to a foot square, which 
will be found sufficient for the ventilation of 
about six rooms of ordinary size. The smoother 
the inner face of the flue is made, the more rapid 
will be the discharge of the current of air within 
it. In America, my practice was to terminate 
this flae with an Emerson’s ejector, the large 
disc at the top of which prevented down-draught. 
I would suggest the same method here, excepting 
that the whole series of openings for the escape 
of smoke should be covered over above the top, 
and with divisions between. Billiny’s system of 
chimney caps gives something of this arrange- 
ment, but is defective on account of wanting the 
light projecting disc at top; or, in other respects, 
it is precisely the same in principle as Emerson’s. 
I have reason to conclude, however, that the 
simple box outside the building, as before 
described, will be found practically nearly as 
effective, and can be more easily applied. 

In providing the supply-pipe to houses built in 
blocks, I would suggest that instead of catting 
into the party wall, a flat metal tube 2 in. 
deep, and 8 in. to 12 in. high, might be 
effectively used. This could be so fitted as to 


side of Park-road, is erected at an additional | comfort and pure atmosphere of their buildings. | require no more space than the plastering and 


cost of 1,000I., and accommodation is provided | 
for twenty-five horses. The system of bells in | 


The provision of an evaporator, which the | 
French seem to fancy a novelty, is a very old | 


projection of the base board, and would thus be 
easily added to a house already built. In con- 


the hotel is based on the galvanic principle. | contrivance with the Americans, so that you can | ducting this tube in front of a smoke flue, and in 
The entire system has been laid by a workman | hardly buy a stove which has not a vase or other | leading it behind the grate,any ordinary mechanic 
from Paris, under the superintendence of Mr. | receptacle for water, perforated at the top and | could easily do all that would be requisite; the 
Saunder, superintendent of the Electric Tele-| usually of elaborately-ornamental form. The | principal necessity for care being to fit the work 
graph Company. A nob is pressed in the room, | hot-air furnaces likewise, have usually a jet of | sufficiently well that no smoke might penetrate 
which communicates by means of a galvanic water playing in the air-chamber, and it is a|the interior of the pipe. An addition may be 
battery to an indicator placed opposite the common custom to introduce a small bit of resin | made to this of a light, moveable, japanned metal 
servants’ room in the upper floor: a small piece into the pan of water to assiat the restoration of bonnet, which could at times be placed before the 
of brass falling out on a hinge indicates the | the atmosphere vitiated by the heat, the precise | aperture, and so constructed as to deflect the 
number of the room in which the bell has been | operation of which chemists can, no doubt, draught directly towards the fireplace when a 
rung. The number of rooms extends to sixty- | explain. mecessity for more rapid combustion may be 
nine. The building is now open for business,! Whilst upon this subject, permit me to allude | required. 
but the formal opening has not yet taken place. | to the letter of W. C. Dymond, C.E., in the | With such a system employed, the closer the 
The Victoria Hotel, Southport.—The extensive | Builder of February 24th. My intention is not | doors and windows are fitted the better. There 
alterations and additions to this hotel, carried | to enter upon the details of the system of ven- | will be no objectionable draughts in its working, 
out under the superintendence of Mr. William | tilation there so elaborately explained, but I| and both fire and lungs will be adequately fed 
Mangnall, of Manchester, architect, by Mr. | wish to call attention to the fact that the smoke- | with fresh air pouring in steadily, copiously, and 
Charles Robertson, builder, are now completed. | flue is directed ‘to be terminated by an appa- imperceptibly. The result of this system, in 
The front is plain. The principal entrance is | ratus which is practically only the well-known | every case that I can remember, has been satis- 
from the Promenade, through a vestibule, with | “ ejector” of Professor Emerson, a machine used | factory, and I shall be glad to think that this 
Spanish mahogany doors, in which are embossed | for the past five-and-twenty years in America; | brief description may possibly assist the intro- 
plate-glass windows. The hall is spacious, and | and such a favourite in Massachussets, that I | duction of so simple a mode here. 
paved with Minton’s coloured tiles. The side | dare venture te affirm that at least one house in | GervasE WHEE ter, Architect. 
walls of the vestibule entrance are painted in | four possesses it ; and it is provided in profusion | 
panels, with lines and corner-pieces, the panels | to nearly every school-house, church, and public | - ~ — 
being filled in with diaper work. The ceilings of| building in all of the principal towns in that | 
the vestibule and entrance are painted in bright | state. f ; THE NEW NORTH DOCK WORKS, 
colours, relieved by ornament and lines. The During a professional residence of many | LIVERPOOI 





walls are of a greenish drab, enlivened by imita- | 
tion marble dados, in different varieties, the 
columns and pilasters being all painted in imita- 
tion of Sienna marble, with white capitals. The 
woodwork is all grained in imitation of oak. 
There is a large staircase in front, which is 
lighted with several stained glass windows. The 
drawing-room, on the first floor, is 54 ft. long by 
about 30 ft. wide, Altogether forty new bed- 
rooms, nine sitting-rooms, dining-room, drawing- 
room, ladies’ coffee and ante-room and writing- 
room have been added to the hotel. Mr. 
Rothwell, of Manchester, was the decorator. 








VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. 


AN article in a recent number of the Builder 
(p. 213, ante) describes a mode claimed as the 
invention of M. Felix Achard, which he calls the 
“reversed” system of ventilation. The whole 
details of the method employed are precisely 
what have been in use for certainly twenty years 
in the United States, and amongst others, I can 
instance, as a special example, the McLean 
Insane Asylum, at Somerville, near Boston. The 
president of this Institution, Dr. Luther V. Bell 
showed me first over the buildings, about the 
year 1850, and explained the working of the 
system there employed in detail. Dr. Bell has, 
amongst other scientific works, written a treatise 
upon ventilation, which I until recently pos- 


years in different parts of the United States, I | 
hardly remember a solitary instance where an} Ir is not only in one particular locality within 
attempt had not been made to introduce some | the boundaries of the port, says the Albion, that 
simple and intelligent system of ventilation. | dock and warehouse extension has been forced 
The large metal shafts supplying hot air afforded | upon those in whom the conduct and manage- 
a ready means of filling the room, whilst for; ment of the Dock Estate is vested. Some two 
adit, an opening into a flue near the ceiling| or three years ago, in consequence of pressing 
(always on a much larger scale than customary | demands made upon them by the steam shipping 
here) generally sufficed. In proof of the truth| trade and others, the Dock Board resolved to 
of what I state, 1 may mention, that in every convert the old Waterloo Dock, the Clarence and 
hardware repository, valves and registers of | Waterloo Basins adjoining it, together with a con- 
every size, for floor, for ceiling, and for wall) siderable area of land on which unprofitable 
apertures, could be readily procured, in even the buildings stood, into two new docks, as well as 
smallest country towns, in almost exhaustless | an immense half-tide dock, surrounded by a noble 
variety of form and design ; whilst I have always | pile of dock warehouses; and for some time past 
met the very greatest difficulty in getting any-| these have been in course of construction, under 
thing of the kind even in our largest ware-| the superintendence of Mr. Lyster, the engineer 
houses. to the Dock Estate. The gigantic character of 
Permit me, as the result of no ordinary ex-| these works, now actively in progress, can only 
perience in such matters, to suggest a very | be fully appreciated by a personal visit to the 
simple mode that may advantageously be} works themselves ; and when we state that at the 
adopted to supply pure air to a room, mode-| present time (and during the last two years) 
rately warmed when the fire is ignited, and| upwards of 1,200 artisans, in addition to an 
fresh and cool in summer time, and also to allow|immense number of horses and Wagons, are 
the escape of the overheated and exhausted | engaged upon them, some faint estimate may be 
atmospheric contents of the apartment. formed of their magnitude and extent. 
Construct an air-drain as an horizontal shaft,| The entire areanow,being converted into docks, 





leading from a covered aperture in an external 
wall, and passing behind the fire-back, an open- 
ing in the projection of the chimney-breast, at 
the side farthest from the grate. This is for 
supply; whilst for exhaust, a flat metal pipe 
leading above an aperture in the centre of the 


quays, and warehouses is upwards of sixteen 
acres in extent, and when completed the increase 
of dock space alone, irrespective of the space 
occupied by the warehouses and quays, will be 
more than doubled. The additional river frontage, 
from the Canada Dock to the Rimrose Bridge at 


ceiling, through the external wall, and there 





sessed, in which the subject was fully treated ; 


| Seaforth, will be one mile and a half in length, 


terminating in a long horizontal box, with wire- | whilst the entire length of the line = docks, on 
the open ends, in the manner described | the Lancashire side of the river alone, from 
ler of February 17th, will, as a cheap | Sefton-street at the south, to Rimrose Brook, 


amply suffice. | Seaforth, at the north, will be upwards of seven 
an area of more than 


and I remember distinctly that he claimed espe- | é 
cial value for it, only in such cases as those in | gauze in t 
which the necessity for providing for the filthy | in the Buil 


habits of the unfortunate creatures under his | and ready means, _— ets 
charge forbade a direct system of ventilation Or, in building a new house, a flue may be left | miles in extent, covering 


through or near the floor, on account of the|in the chimney stack, carried up from the level ! 1,000 acres. 
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PUBLIC BATHS, WARRINGTON.—Mr. B. R. Cowon, Architect. 


BATHS IN WARRINGTON. ‘ 


A sor? time since a company was formed for 
the purpose of erecting public baths here. The 
directors applied to Mr. B. P. Coxon, consulting 
engineer to the borough, for plans of the 
work, which might be suitable to the town 
and to the company, with a capital of only 
2,0001. The plan which we publish this week 
shows two large plunge-baths, first and second 
class, the former being 48 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in.; 
and the latter, 40 ft. by 25 ft. These are 
covered with board and slated roofs, about 25 ft 
high, well lighted and ventilated. The baths 
will be lined with white glazed tiles, and polished 
flag coping and trellised woodwork. There are 
dressing-rooms to the large bath, and bench 
with hooks to the second-class bath. In the 
front of the building there are four private hot 
baths and conveniences, with room left for ex- 
tension. Above the private baths is a dwelling- 
house for the bath-keeper. There is no archi- 
tectural pretension in the elevation, which is 
composed of pointed brick and stone dressings. 
The whole of the baths will be heated and 
worked by an engine and boiler in the yard, 
where a well is to be sunk for the supply of 
water, the heating being secured by the exhaust 
from the engine passing into water in iron tanks, 
and soon to the several baths. The work, which 
isin a fair way of completion, is being carried 


out by Mr. Abel Pennington, builder, at a cost of | 


1,400/., under the supervision of Mr. Coxon. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Stirling. —In September last, operations were 
‘ I » Op 


commenced at Larbert for the erection of an | 


asylum for the joint use of the counties of 
Stirling, Linlithgow, Dumbarton, and Clack- 


mannan. The site ison the farm of Gowkhill, | 


on the estate of Carronhall, the property of 


four single and strong rooms; while in the 
south and north fronts of either wing are 
embraced a number of rooms for a variety 
of purposes. In the centre block on the 
ground-floor there will be two verandahs, 
75 ft. in length, supported by iron pillars, and 
lighted from the top. The one will run parallel 
with the other from south to north, and will be 
used respectively by males and females. Con- 
nected with the centre building will be two 


| large baths, constructed on an improved prin- 


ciple, and furnished with water from cisterns 
placed on the top of the main block. At intervals 
of 50 ft., on the ground-floor, drinking fountains 
will be erected for the comfort and convenience 
of the patients. In the second-floor, the chapel 
will be flanked by dormitories, lavatories, at- 
tendants’ rooms, store-rooms, general work- 
rooms, &c.,—the eastern and western wings, as 
on the ground-floor, being in considerable part 
taken up by single and strong rooms. In the 
back angle of either wing a tower will be erected, 
about 90 ft. high. On the south front there will 
be a considerable amount of ornamentation. The 
chapel will rise considerably above the general 
building. The entire range of buildings will be 


heated by steam, supplied from boilers in the | 


sunk floor. The surrounding wall will be about 
10 ft. in height. The cost of the asylum will be 


| upwards of 20,0001., and it is anticipated that 


nearly three years will be required to complete 
its erection. The original architect was Mr. 


| William Stirling, of Glasgow; but, in conse- 


| quence of that gentleman being indisposed, he 
has been succeeded by Mr. Brown, of Edinburgh. 
Mr. D. Davidson is clerk and inspector of works, 
and the contractors are the following :—Mason, 
| Mr. John Duoncanson, Glasgow; wright, Mr. 
| Kemp, Bishopbriggs ; slater, Mr. D. Draper, Fal- 
kirk ; plumbers and ironworkers, Messrs. Wallace 
& Connell, Falkirk; plasterer, Mr. Neilson, 
| Glasgow. 





Lieutenant-colonel Dundas. The ground extends | 


to seventy acres. The frontage of the building 
will be 438 ft. lengthwise, and the entire round 
of the blocks will be nearly 1} mile. The depth 
of the east and west wings will be 205 ft. The 
style of architecture is of a mixed character, 


though the Baronial and Italian styles pre- | 


dominate to a considerable extent. On the 


ground-floor in the front of the centre block is 
the dining-hall, which measures 53 ft. 6 in. by , 
28 ft. 6 in., and over it is the chapel, which is | 


of a corresponding size. Adjoining on either 
side and behind the dining-hall are ten day- 
rooms, dormitories, a dispensary, lavatories, cor- 
ridors, servants’ room, and laundry, in addition 
to other apartments. The east and west wings— 
the former of which is allocated to the males 
and the latter to the females—contain thirty- 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—On Wednesday in last week 
| there was a general meeting in the Town-hall, of 
the master builders, operative bricklayers, 
| carpenters and joiners, and labourers, “for the 

purpose of appointing delegates to act as arbi- 
trators under the provisions of the existing trade 
rules.” There were about 1,400 men present in 
| the body of the Hall and galleries, who repre- 
| sented in equal proportions the trades concerned. 
The masons only were not represented. On the 
platform were the representatives of the masters. 
The resolution was :—‘ That we, the master 
builders, operative bricklayers, carpenters and 
_ joiners, and labourers of Birmingham, do mutually 

agree to abide by and conform to all trade regu- 


lations which shall be made and agreed to by the 
| delegates we are about to appoint, or which shall 
, be settled by the casting vote of the chairman 
'they may appoint.” This was carried unani. 
mously. Following is alist of the delegates who 
| were appointed in the several trades :— 
Bricklayers.—Operatives: Messrs. George Medlicott, 
Henry Simmons, Joseph Freeman, James Preece, Timoth 
| Ward, and Edward Collins.—Employers: Messrs. Joneph 
Hardwick, William Parker, John Pritchard, Thomas 
Barnsley, William Briggs, and William Webb. 
| Carpenters and Joiners.—Operatives: Messrs. James 
| Lewis, David Mayer, William Sheppard, Richard Make. 


| eace, John Waldron, and Roger Bateson.—Employers : 


| 2 fessrs, Joseph Hardwick, John Cresswell, William Webb, 
| William Briggs, Charles Jones, and David Murray. 

Lahoure er. Messrs. Patrick Kearney, 
| Patrick Logers, Jobn Kelly, John Riley, John Grady, and 

Thomas Keene.— Masters: Messrs. Joseph Hardwick, 

Edward Barnsley, Benjamin Smith, William Bloore, John 

Jeffery, and James Wilson. 

At a meeting of the delegates, afterwards held, 
|Mr. Thomas Lloyd was appointed chairman of 
| the delegates. 
| Aberystwith.—The building trade masters have 
i at Jength succeeded in arranging with their 
|operatives to proceed with their work, but not 
| until new hands had been brought down to take 
|the place of masons and plasterers. It now 
/appears that the same spirit of dissatisfaction 
jhas extended tv the masons employed at the 
,Cefn Viaduct on the Brecon Railway. They 

suspended operations, demanding an advance of 

wages. The men have in most instances resumed 
| work, but another turn-out is anticipated. 

Middleton.—The joiners and carpenters of Mid. 
dleton and Tonge, in connexion with the Amal. 
gamated Society, have issned a demand upon 
the masters for the Saturday half-holiday, and 
‘for an advance of wages at the rate of 2s. per 
| week upon their usual earnings. ‘Two months’ 
_ notice is given, 
| Burton-on-Trent.—It is generally believed that 
the operative labourers and bricklayers have 
decided to turn out, in the event of the masters 
not agreeing to pay the advances asked for. 
The bricklayers ask for the weekly wages of 29s. ; 
but the masters decline to accede to the request, 
and offer 28s. 6d. per week (the same as paid 
last summer), with a diminution of two hours in 
time. The labourers demand 18s. per week; 
but the masters propose to give 17s. per week 
(an advance of ls. from last summer), with a 
diminution in time as above. 

Barnsley.—The operative joiners lately applied 
to their employers for an advance of wages, on 
the ground of the high price of provisions. 
They have since had an interview with their 
masters, the result of which is that the latter 
have conceded 2s. aweek. The advance asked 
was 3s. 

Dewsbury.—A general meeting of journeymen 
joiners has been held, for the purpose of receiving 
reports respecting the willingness of the masters 
to concede the boon asked of them, to lessen the 
hours of work to nine each day. It was stated 

,that the principal firms were willing to grant 
the request, and that others of less note would 
| be compelled to follow. 

Huddersficld.—The plasterers of Huddersfield 
have made a demand on their employers for an 
| advance of 23. a week, and a reduction of two 
‘hours’ labour. The reduction will make the 
week 52 hours instead of 54 as at present; and 
| they want 26s. instead of 24s. wages. The mas- 
ters have agreed to concede the reduction of 
| time, but not the advance of wages. 

| Bishop Auckland.—A meeting of joiners has 
| been held to considerthe advisableness of asking 
for an advance of 2s. per week. Resolutions in 
| favour of the advance were adopted, and a de- 
| putation appointed, who waited upon their em- 
| ployers soliciting the increase of their wages to 
24s. The masters have taken time to consider, 
and the men have been directed to turn out 
should the reply not be satisfactory. 

Hull.—The cabinetmakers have resolved to 
ask for an advance of 10 per cent. upon their 
wages. A month’s notice is to be given to the 
masters to accede to or reject the demand. 

Carlisle.—There is some danger of the opera- 
tive joiners being engaged in a strike. Some 
time ago they gave notice to the masters that 
they should require an advance of 3s. per week, 
the present ruling rate of wages being 24s. 
These notices have now expired, and the masters, 
at a recent meeting, resolved not to grant the 
concession. 

Durham.—The strike of joiners has terminated, 
the masters conceding the 2s. per week ; but the 
question of a reduction in the hours of labour is 
postponed until May. 

Edinburyh.—There are here a large number 
of workmen on strike in various trades, In ad- 
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dition to upwards of a thousand tailors who 
struck work, the shoemakers have a dispute 
with their employers as to wages, and are not at 
work. The slaters are also disputing with their 
masters regarding the employment of unskilled 
workmen, and a number has already turned out 
to resist this step of the masters. The police- 
men have made a formal demand for increased 
wages ; and the strike of the labourers still con- 
tinues. The comparative success of the plough- 
men’s movement seems to have had a stimu- 
lating effect upon nearly all the other trades. 








NEW CONVALESCENT HOME, NEAR 
EDINBURGH. 


AN anonymous gentleman, connected with 
Edinburgh, is having erected, at Corstorphine, a 
convalescent home, which he is to present to the 
managers of the Royal Infirmary. The home is 


and afterwards held the office of Vice-President 


of that society. He contributed several papers | 


to the Philosophical Transactions. He was a 


member of the Royal Irish Academy, a Fellow | 


of the Geological Society, and belonged to the 
Royal Academy of Turin and other foreign 
societies. 

Mr. F. W. Fairnott, F.S.A.—We record with 
sincerest sorrow the death of this estimable 
gentleman, which took place on Tuesday last, 
after a long and severe illness. His knowledge 
and skill as an antiquary and antiquarian- 
draughtsman are widely known: the amiability 
of his disposition, and the readiness with which, 
without pretentiousness, he imparted from the 
stores of peculiar knowledge at his command to 
any who sought his aid, are less so, but deserve 
equal commendation. His works “On Cos- 
tume,” his “ Dictionary of Terms of Art,” his 
“ History of Old Civic Pageantry,” and “ Up the 


| within the meaning of the Act, otherwise he 
might find them being built 1,000 ft. long. 
| He must therefore ask that an order be given 
for the removal of the same. 

As there is no definition in the Act as to what 
constitutes a building, the magistrate adjourned 
the case for further consideration. At the ad- 
| journed hearing he cited the parallel case of 
| “Stephen v. Gourley,” 29 Law Journal, as to 
what a building is, wherein it was decided 
that,— 

“‘ The erection, which was built on wooden joists laid 
on the ground, without being let into or fastened to the 
soil, and the whole capable of being removed in its 
entirety, was a building within the meaning of the Act,”’ 

| He therefore fined the defendant 5s. and costs. 
| and further ordered that the building be pulled 
| down forthwith. 
| William Spicer, of 4, Ratcliff-square, Jacob 
| Joell, of 7, Ratcliff-square, and William Clack, 











intended for the accommodation of patients who, 
after having been successfully treated in the | 


Nile and Home again,” are known doubtless to of 3, London-street, Ratcliff, were also sum- 
most of our readers. Mr. Fairholt executed | ™oned for want of notice and irregular wooden 
the drawings and engravings of the late Lord | buildings, being similar cases to the above. The 


Londesborough’s “ Miscellanea Graphica,” the | magistrate severally fined them 5s. and costs, 
|and ordered the buildings to be pulled down 


infirmary, may yet be unable at once to return |“ Inventorium Sepulchrale” of Bryan Faussett, | 
to distant homes, or to resume occupations on; Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Roman London” and 


which they have to depend for alivelihood. The |“ Antiquities of Richborough,” Mr. Wright's | — 
home is intended to accommodate forty-four Histories of Domestic Manners and Carica- | 


inmates, — twenty-six males, and eighteen; tures, and Mr. Halliwell’s folio edition of | 
females. 
block, from which wings extend east and west. | the Builder contain illustrations from his hand ; 
A third wing, one story in height, extends back- | and to the Art Journal he has been a constant 
wards from the centre block, and contains the and important contributor, both with pen and 
dining-hall, kitchen, laundry, &c. The centre; pencil fur many years. His first literary effort 
block is three stories in height, and the front | was devoted to the Civic Pageants of London, 
wings are two stories. Externally, the front of | and he leaves unfinished, as his last, a work on 
the building, which faces the south, is 210 ft. | ‘‘ Pageantry in the Middie Ages,” as well as 
long. The style of architecture is of a simple | many unpublished sketches made in Egypt and 
and inexpensive character. The cost of the) elsewhere. We regret the man no less than the 
building, exclusive of the feu and the expense of | artist. 
enclosing and laying out the grounds, will be | 
about 9,0001.; but the entire expense will not be | 

less than 12,0001. Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear | 
are the architects, and the contractors are,— | 

Mason-work, Messrs. D. W. M‘Gregor; joiner- | THE execution of the Birmingham statue of; 
work, Messrs. Davidson & Chisholm; plamber- | James Watt has been entrusted to Mr. Alexander 
work, Messrs. J. Brown & Son; slater-work,| Munro, sculptor, by a unanimous vote of 
Mr. A. Drysdale; plasterer-work, Mr. Webster; the committee. It will be 8 ft. high, and of 
smith-work, Messrs. Carrick & Son. | Sicilian marble. Mr. Munro produced the 
; statue of Watt in the Museum of Oxford.—— | 
. | A design, prepared by Mr. John Steell, of Edin- 
a a /burgh, sculptor, of a mural obelisk with me- 


: zs 7 | dalion bust, in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | of Edinburgh, has been adopted by the committee; 
Ar the last meeting of the committee, Mr. 


}and the monument is making progress in the 
Gordon M. Hills met the committee, and read a hands of Mr. Steell, and will shortly be erected in 
paper in excuse of the scraping at Lincoln min. | the Free High Church of that city.— It 18 pro- 
ster. It gave rise to an animated conversation, | Po8ed to open a public subscription in Paris for 
The committee afterwards examined Mr. Hills’s|# Monument to Joan of Arc on the site of the 
designs for the new churches of St. Michael, Ten- | Butte des Moulins (which has just been de- 
terden, Kent; and St. Aidan’s, Liverpool; for a molished) opposite the Théatre Francais. . ~A 
new church about to be built in Malta; and for | wealthy Boston gentleman has signified his in- 
the restoration of Amberley, Washington, and | tention of adorning the public garden of that 
Ovingdean churches, Sussex. Mr. E. M. Barry | City with an allegorical statue in honour of the 
met the committee, and explained the original | troduction of ether. 

scheme of Sir Charles Barry for completing a/ 
quadrangular court on the site of New Palace. | 
yard, as a fitting approach to the Palace of) 
Westminster. He also gave explanations as to | 
the works immediately contemplated by the First 
Commissioner of Works, including a facing of 
the western basement of the Clock Tower with | 
Gothic panelling, an arcade connecting the Clock | Mr. Wittiam WALLACE was summoned to the 
Tower with Westminster Hall, and an ornamental | Thames Police Court by Mr. Edmund Wood- 








MONUMENTAL. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


PENALTY FOR WANT OF NOTICE. 


wall and railing masking the irregularity of level | thorpe, district surveyor of Limehouse, &c., for | 


between Bridge-street and New Palace-yard. | neglecting to give him notice of his intention 
The completion of the reredos in the chapel of | to execute certain works at the rear of No. 9, 
St. Stephen within the palace was noticed. 

The committee, having reccived a letter from | quired by section 38 
the Bristol Architectural Society, resolved to Building Act (1855); also that the building in 


of the Metropolitan 


memorialize the Town Council for the preserva- question was constructed of wood, in contraven- | 


tion of Colston’s house. | tion of the provisions of the said Act. 


Various architects submitted their designs. baad 
lof the defendant, stated that his client ad- 


mitted neglecting to give notice of the works, 
| but pleaded ignorance of ~~ - of aggione ra 
J ‘4 | He (Mr. Young) considered that the erection 
seater co not be Bree a building within the 
THE LATE Mr. Grorce Renniz, F.R.S.—On/| meaning of the Act, it merely being a lean-to 
the 30th of March (Good Friday), at 39, Wilton- | covered with boards, and the inclosing portion 
crescent, died Mr. George Rennie, C.E., F.R.S., | next the canal was but the raising of an ordinary 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His father fence. The covering was only added to keep 
made a reputation by his works as an engineer,— | the wet off the ground ; and certainly a fowl. 
specially Southwark and Waterloo Bridges ; and | house would not be considered a building, and 
his brother, the present Sir John Rennie, is | this was but a trifle larger. f 
equally eminent. Mr. George Rennie assisted Mr. Woodthorpe said that these erections 
his father in early life in the construction of the | were becoming very numerous in Limehouse 3 | 
London and East-India Docks, the Plymouth | and, as the Act was for the prevention of fire, | 
breakwater, the construction of the Bell-rock | he, as a public officer, was only doing his duty | 





| Parnham-place, Salmons-lane, Limehouse, as re- | 


| Mr. Young, solicitor, who appeared on behalf 


| forthwith. 





HOTEL FURNITURE. 


The building consists of a centre | “Shakespeare.” Some of the earlier volumes of : Ae made : 
: ‘OnzE who lives at Hotels” writes, with some 


reason,— 1 think you would be doing a service 
by pointing out the grievance in some of our 
new hotels, of the objectionable character of the 
bed-room furniture, most of them having thick 
stuff woollen furniture and hangings for their 
beds, the smell from which is very offensive, and, 
in a sleeping apartment, I think, positively 
unwholesome. Staying some time since at one 
of the most westerly of the new hotels, I had 
‘some friends, and showing them over the house 
they said they could not live in it on that 
account. 

It is the more to be regretted, as to most per- 
sons, I believe, the bed would be considered 
preferable entirely without furniture, or, if 
necessary at all, that it should be very simple, 
washable, and inexpensive. 





LIGHT AND AIR CASES. 


Vicr-CHANCELLOR Str W. P. Woop sat specially on 
the 28th ult. to deliver judgment in the cases Dent v. The 
Auction Ma:t Company, Limited ; Pilgrim v. The Auction 
Mart Company, Limited; The Mercers’ Company v. The 
Same. 

In the course of a very elaborate judgment his Lord- 
ship said that cases of interference with light and air had 
been of late very much discussed, and especially within 
the lust ten or twelve years, from the great demand for 
buildings of increased height and dimensions in the 
metropolis, The principles, however, on which, as laid 
down * Lord Eldon in ‘ Attorney-General v. Nichols,” 
16 Vesey, 338, the Court had been in the habit of restrain- 
ing interferences with light and air, had beenin substance 
but little departed from, and had been recently recog- 
nised by Lord Westbury when chazcellor, They were 
thus stated by Lord E!don :— 

‘* The foundation of this jurisdiction is that sort of 
| material injury to the comfort of the existence of those 
who dwell in the neighouring house requiring the applica- 
tion of a remedy to prevent as well as remedy an evil for 
| which damages, more or less, would be given in an action 
| at law. 

There are many obvious cases of new buildings darken- 
ing those opposite to them, but not in such a degree that 
| an injunction could be maintained, or an action upon the 
case, which, however might be maintained in many cases 
which would not support au injunction.”’ 

But, although the doctrine was thus clearly established, 
its application to particular cases was by no means easy. 
| Generally, however, this Court would interpose in cases 
| where substantial damages would be recovered at law. 
| Those who erected buildings to the injury cf their neigh- 

bours were not entitled, without the authority of any Act 
| of Parliament, to purchase them out by payment of the 
damages awarded by a jury for the injury. The jurisdic- 
| tion was analogous to that exercised in cases of specific 


| performance or waste, where the iujury could not, in the 


| plaintiff’s opinion, be adequately compensated in money, 
and was being done so rapidly aad suddenly that, unless at 
| once restrained by injunction, there would be no means of 
| repairing the evil. Further than this, a plaintiff was en- 
titled to the enjoyment undisturbed of such an amount 
of light as would enable him to use his house (as it 
stood) for any purpose to which it might reasonably be 
applied. If, therefore, Messrs. Dent were minded to use 
| the room which was affected by the buildings of the de- 
| fendant as a room for sorting samples, it was no objection 
| that it had not been so used for many years past. In the 
case of Messrs. Dent & Co., which he might here observe 
had been presented with a most remarkable freedom from 
exaggeration, he might say with the Lord Chancelior,— 
“ Res ipsa lequitur with a voice which cannot be gain- 
| said.” Both as to light and air, a case for the inter- 
| ference of this Court was fully made out. The case in 
which Messrs. Pilgrim & Phillips were plaintiffs presented 
' much more difficulty. The interference was lateral, and 
he was bound to say that there was much exaggeration 


in the view taken by the plaintiffs of the injury resulting 


the building erected by the defendants. The ques- 
tion was, not whether other p sople could carry on that 
business with an amount of light less than that which was 
slaintiffs, but whether the plaintiffs ought 


from 


99 


Lighthouse, and other works. Mr. Rennie was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1822, | 


in endeavouring to suppress them ; and that the | enjoyed by the J : 
erection in question undoubtedly was a building | not still to be allowed to enjoy as much light as they had 
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acquired a right to. Regard being had to the situation of 
the property in one of the courts of the City, and the cir- 
eumstance that if this invasion of light were permitted 
all the neighbours might do the same, Messrs. Pilgrim & 
Phillips had, in his opinion, sustained an injury sufli- 
ciently substantia! to warrant him in granting an injune- 
tion. Their case unquestionably was not nearly so strong 
as that of Messrs. Dent, and had occasioned him more 
doubt; but upon the whole he thought that he ought not 
to summon a jury (for which, in his view of the case, there 
was no necessity), but that he was justified in making the 
same decree as in Dent’s case. Upon the second branch 
of Messrs. Pilgrim & Phillips’s case, the injury to the 
foundations by the excavations made by the defendants, 
the damage was undoubted, and did not rest merely in 
the apprehensions of the plaintiffs, and there was enough 
to support Messrs. Pilgrim’s bill in this respect. The 
decree would be the same in effect in all three cases for 
perpetual injunction, &c. (leaving out in Messrs. Pilgrim 
& Phillips's case the word ‘‘air,” the injury to which 
was not established, in his Honour’s opinion), with in- 
quiries and consequential directions, 





COMPENSATION. 


Dr. Musgrave v. The St. John’s Wood Railway 
Company.—On the 9th of March Mr. Pownall 
held this inquiry, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., for Dr. Musgrave, 
and Mr. Lloyd for the Company. It appears 
that Dr. Musgrave purchased a surgical practice 
of 2001. a year, in 1851, and removed it to the 
premises in question, No. 16, Finchley-road, the 
same year, the practice having increased to 
nearly 2,000]. The company requiring to pur- 
chase his house, of which he has six years and 
three-quarters unexpired tenancy, he has taken 
a much larger house opposite, for seventy-two 
years, at 24/. ground-rent, and given 1,9501. His 
expenditure in stables and removal has been 


1,510]. The following evidence was given :— 
Mr. E. Roberts.—Annual cost of the new 
house, including extra rates ..............+00« £214 
Deduct that of old house.....,. dctatlastninnalesas 130 
34 
Bek GE POOrG, WORE soc esncins saccpesierememmemescroes £469 
Remova! and refittiag furniture ................ 310 





1,100/. expended, after allowing 1001. for repairs 
to old house, half to be charged to the Company 550 
Loss of rent by two houses been held at the same 





ED ..enrsssncesen ‘ 109 
Interruption of practi 550 
Loss of time and personal trouble .............00006- : 159 


Mr. Shaw.—Annual value of old house............... £150 
SOE PAIGE incsnitninitsericensiate hepiinessndnivedieces 105 


a ORS ESN DER ee eee £45 


Worth for 6} years, with 10 per cent..................5 £26) 
Consequential demage a differences 

in his Investment “ 
RE NOG ace icinsocmseninenes sbsrebemiennessnveresonosece 7 





He had not included trade loss, but had ine ——-— 
cluded removal. Something should be added for 
personal trouble. 


Mr. Dent.—Profit rent, 45/., worth, with 10 per 









cent. £272 
Loss on furniture ( 
Expenditure on new house, 3,360/., of which the 

Company should pay 15 per cent 504 





Rent lost 





: £1,010 
Exclusive of any loss of practice, 





Mr. Orridge, medical valuer, sold the business to Dr. 
Musgrave in 185]: it was then in the Acacia-road, and he 
recommended Dr. Musgrave to remove to the Finchley- 
road. Tle new house now taken is on the wrong side of 
the way: and if the practice were now to be sold, with a 
recent removal, and an over-rented house, it would not 
sell for so much by 1,000J, 

Mr. Hawkins summed up entirely in support of Mr. 
Roberts’s view. 

Mr. Lloyd did not call any witnesses, but ridiculed the 
notion that there was to be any loss of practice. There 
had been two surgeons within a few doors of each other, 
and now Dr. Musgrave was, by the action of the railway, 
left in sole command of the spot. His witnesses would 


have agreed with Mr. Roberts’s view of the value of the | 


old house; or, deducting the sum of 100/., admitted by 
Mr. Roberts for dilapidations, from Mr. Shaw’s valuation, 





SR POIIO : siaiccicscnicukenobiiineicnbalieiedee = £136 
Ten per cent. . 14 
Removal ....... 200 
TE rere 89 

£430 


As regards the new house, he viewed it only as one suited 
to the position of the claimant, and which would bea 
benefit and enjoyment to him, and the Company ought 
not to be asked to pay any portion of it, much less to 
reinstate him. 

Mr. Pownall’s award is 1,3522, 





_Ar the Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square, before Mr. 
Under-sheriff Burchell and a special jury, a railway com- 
pensation case, Burdett v. The Metropolitan Railway, was 
tried, in which a claim was made of upwards of 8,00U/. for 
the premises and loss of trade as an ornamental decorator 
and upholsterer in Conduit-street, Westbourne-terrace 
Paddington. A point was raised which led to considerable 
discussion. The house was rented at 95/. a year, and was 
stated to be worth, in consequence of the rise of property 
at Paddington, 200/, a year. The remainder of the lease, 


with 10 percentage for compulsory sale, was 606/, Sums 
were required for fixtures and removal of furniture, but 
the principal sum in dispute was for trade compensation. 
It was alleged that Mr. Burdett was entitled to three 
years’ profits for the loss of trade by the railway, as his 
business would be destroyed by two-thirds, It was ad- 
mitted that his profits were 1,450/. a year. His premises 
were in an excellent position, between the Great Western 
Hotel and Westbourne-terrace, and he had a great num- 
ber of customers. He could not get premises within 
three-quarters of a mile, and the consequence would be 
that his trade would be very much injured, if not de- 
stroyed ; and therefore, between 3,0002, and 4,000/, were 
demanded as trade compensation. On the part of the 
company a different theory was put forward. All the 
company wanted was a part of the area, and not the house, 
but the claimant had insisted on the company taking the 
whole. It was submitted that he need not remove, but on 
| his behalf it was urged that he would be blocked up by the 
works of the company, and he claimed compensation for 
| the great loss he would sustain. Mr. Lloyd, in his address 
to the jury, complained of the demand made for trade 
compensation, and declared that the claimant need not 
remove. He would pledge himself that Mr. Burdett 
might remain in the premises at the rent that the jury 
should decide that he ought to pay. Mr. Burdett had 
called on the company to take the whole of the property ; 
he hed a right to do it, and Shylock did the same. He 
declared that, beyond the value of the lease and the 
| matters agreed, any sum beyond 4901. or 5002. would be 
monstrously excessive. Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell told 
the jury that they had to assess the compensation on the 
evidenee, and not on the remarks, The claimant had re- 
quired the company to take the whole of the property, 
and Mr. Lloyd had offered that he might remain in the 
same on the present value. He did not see how the jury 
could act on that offer. No doubt the claimant had a 
right to require all the property to be taken, as the com- 
pany wanted a portion, and the jury would say what in 
their opinion would be the loss he would sustain. The 
real question was the amount of trade compensation 
to be paid to him, and the jury would consider to 
what extent he was likely to be injured by the railway 





The jury retired, and assessed the compensation at | 
rofits for the loss | 


2,495/. 2s. including 1,4592., one year’s 
of trade. They said they had estimated the rental of the 
house at 2007. 





THE CAPE TOWN SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue report of Mr. William Foster for 1865 
has been printed. The school of art in Cape 
Town is associated with evening classes for 
teaching young men other branches of education. 
In the year 1865 the evening classes were 
attended by 146 persons, and morning classes by 
10. The cost of these classes was 413/. odd; 
scholars’ payments, 1821. ; colonial grant, 1001. ; 
denations and subscriptions, 191. odd; actual 
deficiency, 421. The school of practical art was 
opened in June, 1864, and 109 students have 
attended its classes during the past year. Their 
attainments, Mr. Foster says, have been most 
satisfactory. In the close of the report he 
says,— 

‘“‘The difficulties of the earlier establishment of the 
institution are nearly overcome; but others, incident to 
1's growth, are now before me. Iam constrained to men- 
tion that the large house, the rental of which has been 
Givided between the institution and myself, is no longer 
sufficient for the purposes of the tormer. The room 
appropriated for the school is far too small for healthy 
occupation, The Latin class has to be held in my dress- 
ing-room, the French class meets in my sitting-room, the 
reading class assembles on the lauding outside my bed- 
room, and the whole of the lower floor 1s occupied by the 


reading-room and drawing elasses of the school of art. | 
The increase of the number of students has been ao steady, | 


and continued for so long, that it is manifest additional 
accommodation must be prepared for them. 

He therefore proposes to erect new buildings, 
at a cost of 5001., in addition to the old. 





‘WASTE LANDS AND BOGS OF IRELAND. 


For a long period the supplies of live stock for 
meat to the Metropolitan markets have been 
| derived from Continental sources ; such importa- 
| tions from France, Holland, and Germany, having 
| increased until, according to the latest returns, 
| they amount to four-jifths of the total Metropolitan 
; consumption! Under such circumstances it does 
appear unaccountable that the attention of the 
Government has never been turned to the condi- 
tion of Ireland, where a wide expanse of bog and 
waste is suffered to lie in primeval wilderness ; 
although by the expenditure of a sum, small with 
regard to the value of such pastures when re- 
claimed, those pestiferous and ungenial deserts 
might be converted into rich feeding-grounds, 
sufficient for the supply of the whole United 
Kingdom. 

The evil effect of these extensive wastes and 
morasses upon the climate of the sister island is 
now universally admitted ; for it is proved from 
examples of fen lands reclaimed in England, that 
whole districts have not only become profitable 
pastures by drainage, but the health of townships 
situated therein has been improved and brought 
up to the standard of the most favourable returns 
by the Registrar-General. 


If viewed only as regards the general aspect of 





the country, such scenes of desolation are un. 
favourable to a general settlement of population, 
and repel rather than invite the fixed residence 
of a native Irish proprietary ; in fact, although 
there are many princely mansions in every 
county, yet since the union very few new 
structures have been erected in Ireland, farm. 
houses and homesteads being far inferior to the 
same class of buildings in this country. As tothe 
homes or lairs of the peasantry, their mud hovels, 
shared with pigs and often with poultry, are little 
better than the wigwams of savage tribes, and 
here would be considered unfit to house cattle, or 
to answer for suitable dog-kennels. Photographic 
sketches of cottage homes, such as they are, with 
still life and real life, all sorts of animals huddled 
together, would disgust and astound the public : 
such sketches have been forwarded to us, and we 
may hereafter publish them in the Builder. 

That a population subject to such disadvan. 
tages, debarred from providing suitable dwellings, 
or from renting small holdings, should emigrate, 
or prove turbulent at home, is hardly to be 
wondered at; or that with increasing families 
| they should fly to less genial climes, where by 
|labour and industry a free home is opened to 
| them. 
| The wastes of Ireland exceed 5,000,000 acres, 
lof which over 3,000,000 acres might be gained 
| as the richest pasture, worth 30s. an acre within 
| two years, and double that rent within ten years, 
| The population, taken as 5,000,000, is returned 

in statistical reports at 181 souls to the square 
mile of surface—the densest of Europe ; but as 
| the arable and pasture land is computed at only 
5,000,000 acres, then this would give one inha- 
bitant for every acre, or 640 for every square mile 
of fertile and cultivable land ! 

In France, the most populous country after 
Ireland, there are 177 to the square mile of 
superficies ; but the fertile and cultivable lands 
of that country are, in proportion to its extent, 
double those of Ireland. 

The reclamation of Irish bogs and wastes 
| would, in the first place, give work and wages 
| to the unemployed; it would, at the average 
|erpense of 5l. an acre, create the richest of 
|pastures, and furnish locations for unsettled 

multitudes who now seek in vain for patches 
| of ground whereon to raise a rude hovel. The 
| Irish labourer in America is the most industrious 
i settler. He grubs out the roots of the primeval 
| forest, levels, drains, and warps it; but the 
| domain is then his own. Landlords in Ireland 
very properlygrefuse to let an acre, or even 
|five-acre plots, or to permit the subdivision of 
; small tenures, for it only multiplies and increases 
| poverty. 

| Concession by the State of reclaimed lands, in 
plots of not less than five acres, at 11. an acre, 
would be favourably viewed by the holders or 
lessees as estates in-tail; and if the Govern- 
;ment would thus let off the land rescued from 
barrenness, a profit of 20 per cent. per annum 
might be realized on the outlay. 

| In all reclamations of Crown or public wastes, 
the whole profit would accrue to the Crown or 
‘public; but as the largest scope of bog and 
waste lands is in the tenure of great proprietors, 
who suffer them to sleep in wilderness, the 
interposition of Parliament would be indispen- 
sable, to frame Acts whereby equitable compen- 
sation should be given, in annual rental, for all 
wastes so reclaimed; such compensation to be, 
in all cases, a fair proportion of the improved 
rental. 

It would be impossible to drain tracts extend- 
|ing many miles, without arterial canals and 
ducts; therefore, all lands benefiting by the 
influence of such works must be made contribu- 
tory, in an assessed ratio, calculated, if necessary, 
by jury valuation. 

‘'o attempt such work on an extended scale 
would be useless without an Act of Parliament, 
authorising the advance of money—say, at first, 
one million, at 4 per cent. interest,—the work 
to be projected and carried out under Govern- 
mental supervision. 

That the bogs and morasses of Ireland in- 
fluence the climate and make the atmosphere 
humid and ungenial is an acknowledged and 
proven fact. The bog of Allen, in the centre of 
the island, covers a range equal to 3,500 square 
miles; this consists of a mass of peat or turf 
varying from 15 ft. to 60 ft. in depth, scattered 
over the country. Indeed, more or less in 
the counties, there are similar bogs and wastes, 
which are made tributory to the public benefit 
only by the fuel dug out of them, and dried 
annually by a summer sun; unless the game and 
grouse, which afford some sport to the landlord 
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class may be thought an equivalent for such 
desolations. 

The drainage of such tracts alone would 
correct the atmospheric humidity, and make the 
Irish climate one of the most genial of the tem- 
perate zones. It would give wages, content, and 
occupation to the people, identifying their in- 
terests with their native soil; and while it 
pacified a turbid country, would offer to England 
fields of pasture and real estate, under her own 
dominion, sufficient for the supply of her pro- 
vision markets, and to make her independent of 
Dutch, Flemish, Norman, or other foreign sup- 
plies; together with the substitution of home 
farms, and freedom from rinderpest. 

T. H. Harpineg, 








TYLER’S PATENT FASTENING FOR ZINC 


Mr. Tyrer’s invention consists mainly of a 
“lug” fixed to the underside of the overlap of 
roll, and which enters a perforation made for it 
in the top of the roll below, and then slides to 
where the opening is too small to allow it to get 
out. By this arrangement the sheets are enabled 
to expand and contract without damage ; and the 
external surface of the roof is not pierced,— 
advantages certainly. The arrangement seems 
likely to aid in extending the use of zinc as acover- 
ing, which has been much kept back by the em- 
ployment of zinc too thin for the purpose and 
improperly laid. It seems clear that stout good 
zinc will prove a cheap and enduring covering 





when laid by persons who understand the 
operation. 





} 
PLASTER OF PARIS. | 


Sizr,—What is the chemical change which | 
plaster of Paris undergoes, when mixed with | 
water and run into moulds? Considerable heat 
is evolved during the operation. After the water 
of crystallization has been driven off, can it be | 
that it again enters into chemical combination | 
with the sulphate of lime? and if so, could not | 
broken moulds, &c., be subjected a second time | 
to heat, and nsed as at first; or is there any 
other process by which once-used plaster can be 
converted into useful material ? BE 





| 
OPEN SPACES. | 

Now that the housing of the working classes 
is likely to be proceeded with on a large scale, it | 
seems desirable that the propriety of providing | 
recreation grounds also should not be lost sight | 
of. So long as building what are called model 
lodging-houses is carried out by detached com- 
panies, it would not pay them to give ground for 
the purpose: hence the want suggests itself of 
any future operations of this kind being the work 
of a public body like the Board of Works or City 
authorities, or an English Louis Napoleon. As 
a striking instance of this, I may remark tha 
the building in Commercial-street, erected by the 
Peabody trustees, is an immense pile, admirably 
planned in all other respects, but the only pro- 
vision for the inhabitants amusing themselves 
is a very small back yard. 

The fact is, some body is wanted who will take 
the map of London and carry a street here and 
there where required right through the most | 
crowded parts, and by building higher houses 
make room for more people, and to every given 
number of houses provide a square or open space 
of some kind; or, better still, make a clear sweep | 
of all the small old houses and rebuild on the | 
land so cleared. 

As prevention is better than cure, why should | 
not the same body have the power to lay out the | 
land round London on an enlightened principle ? | 
Let a radius of say ten miles be drawn from St. | 
Paul’s, and let it be shown how it ought to be | 
laid out when required for building purposes ; a | 
church here, baths there, a park at another place, 
and soon. Washington has been so laid out for 
nearly a century, and, I think, Philadelphia. 

There is nothing Utopian in this, and it would | 
secure uniformity of action, and ensure the | 
acquisition of great blessings to the future 
generation, which otherwise could only be 
acquired at great cost after the land has been 
built upon—each man having built, where, what, 
and how he chose, with roads twisting and 
wriggling about to suit every man’s particular 








little bit of land, but without the slightest 
attempt to accommodate London as a whole. 

Again, with regard to the Thames Embank- 
ment, surely it is bad policy to build anything at 
all on it, no matter how handsome; here, at all 
events, the light and air if left to us are better 
than the finest buildings. Pull downand rebuild 
the old houses, and build finer if need be, but 
leave us God’s light and air as we always have 
had them. 

Our City Companies have large properties in 
London ; it would pay them, as the leases expire, 
to make provision for recreation grounds, and 
even if it did not, they are surely justified in 
acting up to the spirit of the bequests of those 
who left the money, and not adhering too 
rigorously to the letter. J. P. Warerson. 








GRACE AND GRANDEUR. 


In ancient times, while yet the world was young, 
Ere Hesiod theorised, and Homer sung, 

While yet Chaldea’s primal kingdom ran, 
Mistress of earth,—the dynasties of man,— 

The proud Egyptian from the quarried mount 
Hew d living temples, for their dead enshrined, 
Whose massive walls in sacred text recount 
Their empire’s grandeur, and their nation’s mind, 


But softer Greece the absent beauty felt, 

For all was lovely where the Grecian dweit; 

And whilst she copied with inherent taste 

The unrestrained imitation graced : 

From the rude column, and the pond’rous hall, 
The sculptured chambers and the erowded space, 
By ease and elegance surpass’ d them all, 

But sacrificed their grandeur to their grace. 


This saw the Latin race; and feeling well 

How grace and grandeur in conception dwell, 
Gave to their public works, Rome s chiefest art, 
The missing beauties, though they gave but part, 
Whose aspect bore the impress of her might,— 
Magnificent as useful, vast as high, 

Whose ruins teach us she beheld aright 

The charms she had not talent to apply. 


But happier far, when from Judea’s plain, 

The wond’ ring world received a purer reign ; 

A dower more splendid than the rising day, 

That merged the Roman conquests in decay ; 

Then were the Pagans’ obscene altars broke ; 

Then bow'd the fabled gods from Mystery’s throne ; 
Then from mankind fell slavery’s magian yoke, 
And He long typified was Lord alone, 


Now later, nobler, fairer, on the close 

Of idol discord Christian art arose ; 

Now a pure faith did every branch comprise, 

Art,—one long worship, one blest sacrifice. 

Then every form of besuty, grace, and skill, 

The Gothic artist in one concord blent, 

And ardent reverence gave his genius will 

To harmonise each needed element. 

An active faith each latent power improved, 

Each heart one comprehensive system moved; 

In this art worship earth and soul compete, 

And Grace and Grandeur in one glory meet. 

W. R. Coorer. 

Working Men's College. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


FiR&- PROOF 
Dated 26th April, 1865.—In performing this in- 
vention the inventor constructs the floors, par- 
titions, and other internal portions, and some- 


them fire-proof, of a number of lengths of iron 
or other metal, rolled or otherwise formed to 
resemble in transverse section the Z-iron of 
commerce ; and these he places parallel to each 


that the lateral limbs of the Z,—that is, thuse 
portions which are bent in opposite directions at 
right angles to the trunk,—shall be sufficiently 
far removed from each other that they will retain 
prepared lime, or other plaster, placed upon 
them, and so dispense with laths. The said 
lengths of iron are tied by rods, which pass 


on the said tie-rods, or other separating pieces, 
are used to keep them apart and in proper posi- 
tion. Where the lateral limbs are, broad holes 
might be punched or made in them, to give suili- 
cient holding-spaces for the plaster. 
Constructina Partitions, WALLS, Froors, 
anp Roors or Buitpines.—J. J. Bodmer. Dated 
13th June, 1865.—This invention consists in the 


| manufacture, use, and adaptation of slabs or| py Mr. R. Dyson, architect. 


blocks of a plastic or other material, alone or in 
combination with lamellar rios or framing of 
wood, iron, or other suitable material, for the 
purposes set forth ; the objects being economy, 
simplicity in construction, and saving of space, 
combined with the advantage of immediate fit- 
ness for use. 

Construction OF SHOP-FRONTS AND OTHER 
srmttak Pants or Burtprnes.— W. R. Corson. 


} 
Buitpines. — J. Cunningham. 


Dated 8th August, 1865.—In carrying ont this 
invention the inventor makes iron story-posts of 
the requisite form and section to sustain the 
upper part of the building, and to fulfil the pur- 
pose of sash-bars, and, when desired, also to 
receive grooved stiles for receiving revolving or 
sliding shutters. The glass is fitted against the 
cross-flange of the iron story-post, and is held in 
place by a moulding, fillet, or lead, which is 
secured to the iron by screws or otherwise; or a 
sash of the ordinary form may be fitted to the 
iron story-post. In doorways, if desired, he 
secures the frame to the story-post, or when the 
door is set back from the story-post, he fits a 
sash between the frame of the door and the iron 
post, or either to the back part of it or to the 
side of it, as the design may require; also, when 
the web or centre part of the story-post is cast 
with openings in it for lightness, he has it pre- 
pared to receive glass in those openings.— Not 
proceeded with. 

MACHINERY TO BE USED IN THE Manvrac- 
TURE OF Starr Rops.—T. Allcock. Dated 10th 
August, 1865.—This invention consists in the 
employment in a lathe of a slide-rest fitted with 
peculiar cutters ; these cutters are, by the action 
| of the slide-rest, brought to bear upon the ends 
|of the rods, and cut or turn such ends to the 
| requisite form to receive the tips. This operation 
| has hitherto been performed in an ordinary lathe 
| with a single cutter worked by hand, involving 
| much loss of time and uncertainty of perform- 
}ance ; but by the employment of the slide and 
| tools above named all irregularity of work and 
| loss of time in shifting the rods is avoided, at 
| least one-half the time being saved in perform- 
| ing the operation. 

STENCH-TRAP AND SINK-PIPE PROTECTOR. ~ 

| W. H. Gummer. Dated 29th August, 1865.— 
' This invention is intended to be applied to the 
'top of sink or other drain pipes to prevent the 
{return of any stench or effluvium, and also to 
| protect the same against being stopped up by 
‘the admission of any solid matter. The top or 
| head of the sink or other pipe is formed or pro- 
vided with a socket or cup-shaped enlargement, 

having a projecting flange on the upper edge, 

| which supports a flat or slightly dished plate, 
' the central part of which is perforated or formed 





|into a grate, and is provided beneath with a 
| short trumpet-shaped tube: the lower end of 
| this tube dips into a cup suspended in the centre 
|of the socket or cup-shaped enlargement at the 


head of the pipe. The lower edge of the trumpet- 
shaped tube dipping into the cup makes a water 
joint, and effectually prevents the return of any 
stench or eftuvium, while the cup itself retains 
any solid or other matter which might be likely 
to stop the pipe; at the same time it allows any 
iiqaid or other matter not likely to stop the pipe 
| to flow freely over its edge and pass down the 
| latter. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Derby.—The new church of St. James has 
been commenced on Rose-hill. It is to be built 
and faced with local stone inside and out, and 


¢ times part of the walls, of buildings, to render wij] consist of nave and two aisles under three 


gable roofs, with circular chancel to hold 750. 
A parsonage-house is also building for the in- 
cumbent. The works are being carried out by 
Mr. Huddlestone, of Lincoln, builder, from the 


other close together, or at such distances apart design of Mr. Joseph Peacock, of London. The 


| incumbent of the new district is the Rev. Alfred 

| Olivier. 

| Harrogate. —In April last, under the direc- 

| tion of the clergyman, the churchwardens, and a 
building committee, was commenced a series of 

| enlargements, alterations, and improvements in 
low Harregate Church. Amongst these are a 


| through the trunks of the Z.s; and pieces of pipe | new chancel, with open roof and encaustic floor, 


| new pulpit and reading-desk, stained -glass 
| window, new pews and stalls, and re-arrange- 
lment of the free sittings, giving additional 
| accommodation to 100 persons ; new windows of 
leathedral glass aud stained border throughout 
i the edifice; new warming apparatus; and a new 
font of Caen stone, constructed by Mr. Cowling, 
sculptor, and Mr. Topham, joiner, from a design 
The cost of these 
alterations exceeds 7601. 
Sudenham.—On Palm Sunday, the new church 
of Bt. Philip, in Wells-road, Sydenham, was 
fopened. It holds 700, and has cost 5,0001, It 
has been erected over the site of the ancient 
medicinal springs, of which Evelyn in his Diary 
gives an account. The building and its fittings 
were designed by Mr. Edwin Nash, architect. 
The plan is that of a cross, with a semicircular 
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east end. The style is plain Early Medieval. 
The stone used has been Reigate, Kentish rag, 
Speldharst, and Bath; and for the pulpit, Caen 
and Painswick, with a little marble and spa. 
The font is of alabaster and Devonshire marble. 
The contractor was Mr. Carruthers, the carver 
Mr. Jaquet, and the gas-fittings were by Messrs. 
Peard & Jackson. There is a new organ by 
Messrs. Hill. 


Heytesbury.—The ancient collegiate church of | ing, and moulded cornice. In the south wall of 


Heytesbury is now undergoing complete repair 
and restoration, from plans prepared by Mr. 
Butterfield. It is a spacious cruciform charcb, 
chiefly of Early English architecture. The 
pillars of the nave have fallen much out of the 
perpendicular, and it is proposed to rebuild 
them, and also a part of the tower, which con- 
tains a peal of six bells, and to which a new way 


trical outline, inclosing angels burning incense. 
A stone chancel arch has superseded the wooden 
one. The arch, which is pointed, and has moulded 
soffit and labels springing from foliated bosses, is 
supported on Forest of Dean stone shafts, having 
moulded bases and carved foliage forcaps. Under- 
neath the arch is a wooden screen of stained deal, 
' having a large central arch and three smallerones 
| oneach side, with trefoil heads, dog’s-tooth mould- 





the chancel are three lancet-lights, with diamond 
quarries and borders; also a piscina and sedilia. 
The walls are stuccoed internally. The roof is 
| open and of stained deal; and on the floor there 
are encaustic tiles, red, black, and buff, in small 
patterns and bandings. An organ-chamber has 
been erected on the north side of the chancel; and 
an instrument, by Mr. Nicholson, of Worcester, 





of access must be made. Some Early English | will shortly be erected here. Exteriorly there 
arches and columns have been long hidden be-/ are buttresses at the angles of the east end of 
hind the plaster of the walls in the chancel: ' the chancel and to the side walls. Floriated and 
these are to be opened and repaired, and the wheel crosses surmount the east gables of chancel 
side aisles, which formerly existed, are to be and nave, and small Greek crosses in sunk 
rebuilt, and the high pitch of the original roof panels are inserted under the east window and 


end. The nave will be divided from the aigleg 
by arcades of four arches: these, as indeed all 
the body of the church, will be executed in stone 
and variously coloured bricks. The nave, aisles, 
and tower will accommodate 692 adults, 292 free, 
The seats will be open, and with the stalls in 
the chancel will be executed in wainscot oak, 
The tower, which will be 82 ft. high, will be 
surmounted by a lofty spire. The chancel and 
tower are to be groined throughout with ya. 
riegated brick and stone, the shafts being in 
Devonshire and other marbles, including a variety 
lately introduced from the Island of Tinos, in 
Greece. The spandrels of the groining of the 
apse will contain subjects executed in Salviati’s 
Italian mosaics, the ribs being of alabaster, and 
will thus form a frame or crown to the reredos, 
which will be placed in the centre of the apse 
beneath. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ryde.—The local commissioners have resolved 
that a premium of 251. be offered for the best 





restored. The present galleries, one of which | in the south wall. 
blocks up the arch of the nave, and entirely) Newport (Staffordshire)—A new church is | 
separates the chancel and transepts from the about to be erected at Aston, in place of the 
rest of the church, are to be pulled down, and old edifice which is to be takendown. The new | 
the whole church reseated, whereby there will one will be erected on a site closely adjoining the | 
be an increase of accommodation, and a gain of old church. The style will be Gothic, of the, 
many free sittings. The cost of these works Decorated period. The form is a double rectangle, | 
will considerably exceed 5,000/., and the vicar, consisting of nave, north aisle, chancel, and | 
the Rev. John Knight, and the churchwardens, chancel aisle, with bell turret. It was originally | 
are receiving subscriptions and donations from intended to have a tower and spire, but the idea | 
the public, to whom an appeal has been made was given up owing to the funds not being forth- | 
for about 5007. more than the present contract coming; even as it is, we understand a sum | 
for works in the nave. The Heytesbury family something like 300l. is stillrequired. The archi- 
have largely contributed, as have others, to the tect is Mr. G. E. Street, of London; and Messrs. 


design of an assembly-room over the town-hall, 
and that the architects be restricted to the sum 
of 2001. 

Matlock Bridge-——A company, on the limited 
liability principle, has been formed at Matlock 
Bridge for the purpose of erecting a commo- 
dious hotel, together with a market-hall and 
assembly-room suitable to the requirements of 
the place. 

Worthing.—A new double almshouse, for the 
reception of widows or single women between 
the ages of fifty-five and seventy years, has been 
ommenced on the land east of Humphrey’s 


restorations. 

Lyncombe.—Efforts are now being made to 
collect the means of erecting a church for the 
outlying parts of the parish, which project has 
been for many years talked of. A design has 
been prepared by Messrs. Hicks & Isaac, archi- 
tects, in the Early Decorated style, with cruci- 
form plan and surmounted by a spire. 


Treasure, of Shrewsbury, have undertaken the 
contract. The new building will be of red sand- 
stone from the quarry of Aston Hill. The 
dressings will be of Grinsill stone. The seats 
are to be open. The edifice is estimated to 
accommodate 332 persons, at a total cost of 
aboat 1,9001. 

Cheltenham.—The building of All Saints’ 





Willenhall.—The chief stone of the rebuilding Church is to be begun immediately ——tThe | 
of St. Giles’s Church has been laid. The pre- foundation stone of a new church has been laid 
sent movement owes its commencement to the at Charlton Kings, by Mr. C. C. Higgs, by whom | 
exertions and self-denial of the new incumbent, the site and 1,000/. endowment have been pre- | 
the Rev. G. H. Fisher, who has set aside 1,0001. | sented. The site is on the London-road, at the 
out of the living, towards the cost of the re- junction of the two thoroughfares from Charlton | 
building, and also to the liberality of Mrs. R. D.| to Cheltenham. The church will be in the Early | 
Gough, who has headed the subscription list | Decorated style, and will consist of a nave and | 
with a like sum of 1,0001. The principal in- side aisles, with chancel and chancel aisles. | 
habitants of the town have also liberally There will also be a tower and spire, connected 
responded to the appeal for contributions. The with the main building by ashort corridor. The 
new edifice is to be in the Decorated style, building is intended to accommodate 850 
and chiefly of stone. The total cost is esti- persons. It will be erected from designs by Mr. 
mated at about 3,7001., but if a new tower be Middleton, of Cheltenham ; and the contract has 
added this will increase the total to about 5,0001. been taken by Messrs. Jones, of Gloucester. 

The architect is Mr. Griffin, and the contractor’ Froome Bishop.—St. Matthias Church, Froome’s- | 
Mr. Horsman, both of Wolverhampton, and they hill, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
hope to have the new church open for divine Hereford. It is in the later style of Early 
service in twelve months. English architecture. It consists of nave, south | 

Colwall (near Malvern).—The parish church porch, and chancel, terminating at the east end 
of Colwall has long stood in need of general with a semicircular apse. The vestry is on the 
restoration; but an eccentric opposition in the north side. The length of the fabric is 62 ft. 
parish, added to the costliness of the proposed and the width 23 ft. The style of the nave is 
work (nearly 3,000/.), has hitherto obstructed Early Geometrical, lighted on the south side by 
its progress. The rector, however, the Rev. F. a two-light window (tracery head), and one 
Custance, last year undertook the complete lancet witdow. The north side has a double- 
renovation of the chancel, which, among other light windcw, with tracery head ; west end, two 





unsightly features and dilapidations, exhibited a 


debased three-light east window and wooden | 
chancel arch, supported by rude corbel-heads. | 
The architect selected was Mr. H. Woodyer, of 


Grafham, near Guildford ; and the builder, Mr. 
James Davis, of Malvern Wells; clerk of the 
works, Mr. James Walker. The chancel has now 
been rebuilt in the Early English style ; Cradley 
rubble, with Bath stone dressings, being used. 
A deeply-recessed Early English triplet now 
forms the east window, filled in with stained 
glass, as a memorial to members of the rector’s 
farsily. The window is by Mr. Hardman; and 
the subjects it embraces are,—in the centre, the 
Crucifixion ; dexter, Raising the Widow’s Son ; 
sinister, Jairus’s Daughter. Between the lancets 
of the window are engaged shafts of Forest of 
Dean grit stone, with bases, caps, and bandings 
to the shafts; and underneath the window is a 
moulded string-course, which also runs round 
the three sides of the chancel. A reredos has 
been erected of Caen stone, the pediment of 
which is ornamented with foliage and dog’s- 
tooth mouldings, and capped with a finial and 
urn. In the central compartment of the reredos 
is a recessed vesica piscis, with lamb, flag, and 
banner, scu)ptured by Mr. Nicholls, of London; 
and on each side are recessed panels, of geome- 


lancet windows with moulded heads and circular 
wcoden gable. This gable on the west is sur- 
mounted by a double bell-cot. The whole is 
built of stone from the neighbouring quarry. | 
The arches, &c., are Box ground stone; the nave | 
is separated from the chancel by an arch which 
is the whole width, carried on corbels with 
carved capitals. The pulpit, which forms part 
of the chancel screen, is of stone, with medal- 
lions in sculpture and other carvings. The font, 
placed near the porch, is octagonal in design, 
carried on double columns, with moulded cases 
and bases. The seats, to accommodate 100 per- 
sons, are free. The architect was Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, of Hereford. The contractors are 
Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury. The 
roof is covered with a greenish gray slate, from 
the quarries of Pembrokeshire. The cost of this 
small church was about 9801. 

Hastings.—The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s 
Church has been laid. It will be executed from 
the designs of Mr. John Newton, of the Adelphi, 
in the fourteenth century style. The church will 
consist of a nave and two side aisles, the south 
aisle terminating in the tower, and that on the 
north having a chancel aisle at its eastern 








extremity, containing the organ and vestry. The 
, chancel will have a semicircular apse at the east 





/©imshouses, and will, when completed, forma 
| part of that charity. The design is by Mr. Wm. 
| Burgess, of London ; and the builders are Messrs. 
| Hide & Patching, Worthing. 

| Kirkdale and Preston—At the next general 
'meeting of county-magistrates a recommen. 
|dation of the Kirkdale Gaol visiting justices 
wil! be submitted for the enlargement of that 
gaoi, at a cost not exceeding 21,0001., to be 
raised, if thought fit, on mortgage of the rates. 
At the same sessions the visiting justices of the 
Preston House of Correction will apply for 


| 10,5001, to enable them to erect a new range of 


cells for female prisoners and a hospital at the 
prison. 

Rochdale.—The chief stone of a new town-hall 
has been laid here by Mr. Bright, M.P. The 


‘architect is Mr. Crossland, of Leeds. The build- 
|ing will be erected on a large plot of ground 
| called the Wood Estate, situated near the old 


parish church, and abutting on the river Roach. 
The hall opens on the north and east towards 


| the town, having a background of high ground, 


which will be of gradual slope, planted with 
shrubs, and upon which stands the old church 


‘and vicarage. The form of the building will be 


like the ietter E, with the back forming the 
principal facade towards the river; the top arm 
forming the east front towards the town; the 
middle arm will form the grand staircase; and 
the bottom arm magistrates’ rooms and offices 
connected with the borough court. The clock- 
tower, rising to the height of 150 ft., will be at 
the north-east angle of the building. The full 
length of the river front will be 220 ft., beyond 
which the octagonal staircase will project, one 
on the east and one on the west front. The east 
front will be exactly half the length of the north, 
or 110 ft., the centre feature being the staircase 
before mentioned. The west front will be some 
22 ft. shorter. In consequence of the depth 
required to be excavated for foundations it has 
been found desirable to add a distinct basement- 
story to the building, which will be used for 
store-rooms, workshops, and other purposes. 
The style of the hall will be English, of close of 
fourteenth century, free use being made of the 
mullioned windows of many lights, square-headed, 
for such offices as may be called domestic. The 
hall will be divided into seven equal bays, each 
bay being lighted by a three-light window, with 
tracery in the head and traceried transomes. 
The roof will be open, having hammer-beam, 
framed principals with traceried spandrels, and 
grotesque figures, holding candelabra from the 
ends of the hammer-beams. The filling-in of 
the roof will be of framed square panels, plastered 
for decoration. Over the platform at the west 
end will be a recessed organ-gallery, having @ 
quadruple arcade with stone shafts and foliated 
capitals, over which will be a rose-window with 
radiating tracery. The council-room is spanned 
by four segmental arches, moulded, the epandrels 
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being pierced with tracery. The arches carry 
the wooden ceiling, which is framed into square 
panels plastered for decoration, as are the ceil- 


don Society. “Paris before Easter,” and “Notes in 
Rome,” are interesting sketches. The United 
Kingdom really united—Ireland to England ;— 





ings of the principal rooms. The clock-tower| and how to obtain good and cheap Beef and 


will be 24 ft. square at the base, with octagonal 
buttresses projecting from each angle. The 
height to the parapet will be 100 ft., and will be 


divided into five stages, the two topmost being | 


for clock and bells. An octagon stage, arcaded, 


unfailing Crops. By Captain W. Macbay. Lon- 
don: Stanford.” This gentleman proposes the 
formation of two great viaducts across the 
| narrows of the Irish Channel, one between Port 
Patrick in Scotland and Donaghadee in Ireland, 





and of stone, will rise from the top of the tower, | about twenty miles across, with a depth midway 


and will be roofed with a high roof, finishing 
with a bronze figure of St. George and the 
Dragon. The whole of the walls outside will 
be of dressed ashlar, from the quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Todmorden, broken by project- 
ing buttresses, and pierced by windows in cha- 
racter with the different rooms and offices they 
light. The facade is connected by arcades, the 
porch projecting beyond all. The tower doorway 


of seventy fathoms; and the other between St. 
David’s Head in Wales, and Carnsore Point, 
Wexford, in Ireland, forty miles across, with a 
maximum depth of fifty-three fathoms! each 
viaduct to include fuur lines of rail, two for 
passengers and two for luggage, a carriage- 
way, 40 ft. broad, and a footway of 6 ft.,— 
the two latter to be a public highway, and 
the former to be leased to a company. 


Purcnase or LeasEs.—The Lord Chancellor 
has decided (reversing a decree of Vice-Chancellor 
Wood) inthe case of Southern v. Harriman, that 
| an agreement for the purchase of a lease, which 
does not mention the length of the term granted 
by the lease, is void for uncertainty, and cannot 
be enforced. 


ARCHITECTURAL INsrituTE or ScoTLAND.— 
At a general meeting of the Architectural Insti- 
tute of Scotland, held on the 2nd of April, 
Mr. William Miller read a “ Sketch of the Origin, 
Objects, and Progress of the Bill which was 
passed in 1827, ‘ For carrying into effect certain 
Improvements on the City of Edinburgh, and 
adjacent to the same.’”’ 


Her Masysty and Mr. Peanopy.— A very 
| graceful letter has been written by the Queen to 
Mr. Peabody,—who, as an American, kas declined 








will be sculptured, having thirteen niches, with 
canopies and bases to be filled with statues. In 


The projector proposes the use of convict | a baronetcy, and the Grand Cross of the order of 
labour to carry out his scheme, and he is of | the Bath,—thanking him, in the national name, 


the centre bay of the large hall will be a statue opinion that it might be completed during the /| for his “ more than princely munificence ” to the 


of the Queen under a canopy. The roof will be 


lifetime of her Majesty, should she happily live | metropolitan poor; and asking his acceptance of 


covered with Westmoreland slates. The clock! to a good old age. The author surely knows 
face will be 11 ft. in diameter, and $8 ft. from the | little of convict labour if he thinks it possible 
ground, | by such means to remove mountains and throw 

Stockport.—There is now a prospect that the | them into the sea at the requisite rate to realise 
new thoroughfare from the Market Place to St. | such a project even in the course of centuries. 
Peter’s Gate will be commenced at an early The joke of the London Correspondent of the 
period. Tenders were sent in for the construction | Liverpool! Albion about a company who had taken 
of the bridge and viaduct at the last meeting of the Giant’s Causeway, from which they were 
the local Highways (Public Works) Committee, | about to throw a magnificent bridge across the 


'a miniature portrait of herself, which she will 
have specially painted for him. 


} eer 
| IMPROVEMENTS IN Rotuspury.—In anticipation 


|of the railway now in course of formation being 
| completed, the following improvements are either 
| in hand or in contemplation :—The supplying of 
| Rothbury with pure water from the springs of 


| Whitten Tower; the rebuilding of the old inn, 
| the Three Half Moons, by Mre. Hindhaugh ; the 


there being five tenders for the brick and stone- | 
work, and eight for the iron work, only four of | 
the whole number being from townspeople. The | 
contract for the former was let to Mr. Peter | 
Pierce, builder, of this town, at 3,4507.; and that | 
for the ironwork was given to Mr. George Under- | 
wood, of the Sefton Ironworks, Liverpool, at ; 
4901. The bridge will consist of five brick arches, ! 
supported by brick piers with stone dressings, 
and a centre arch or iron girder, one of the small 
arches leading into the Market Place, and the 
four others into St. Peter’s Gate. There will be 
a flight of steps from both sides of the Underbank. 

Keighley.—A special meeting of the members 
of the mechanics’ institution has been held to 
receive from the building committee the scheme 
and plan of arrangements whereon they propose 
to erect the new building. The scheme was sub- 
mitted to the meeting and approved by the 
members present. A resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted, giving power to the committee 
for the new erection. 





Hooks Received, 


Detail Drawings and Sketches, measured and 
drawn from Ecclesiastical and Domestic Build- 
ings of the Middle Ages in England and France. 
Parts I. to VI. By Freperick Rogers, 
Architect. London: Atchley & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square. 





We have here the first part of a series of draw- 
ings in course of publication, from measured 
sketches taken at Rouen, Chartres, Mantes, 
Etampes, Lisieux, Caen, and Bayeux ; and from 
Canterbury, Glastonbury, Wells, Salisbury, Ely, 
Lincoln, York, Fountains, Kirkstall, Byland, 
Selby, Whitby, Rievaulx, Furness, and other 
places. 

There are to be 120 plates, numbered so as to 
form two volumes. Each part contains five plates, 
at the cost of 2s. 6d. to subscribers. 

By giving in the same book examples from the 
two countries, Mr. Rogers seeks to afford the 
means of comparison, and to show that it is not 
to the disadvantage of England. 





VARIORUM. 


Denretr’s “Tllustrated Peerage” and Debrett’s 
“Tilustrated Baronetage ” (both published by 
Dean & Son, Ludgate-hill), maintain their pres- 


tiye. In both there seems to be a considerable | of genii supporting 


extension of the biographical notes and of the 
ecclesiastical portion of the work. The fact that 
the latest creations,—such, for example, as Sir | 
James Simpson and Sir William Fergusson,— | 
are to be found in the Baronetage, shows the | 
assiduity exhibited to make the book complete | 
up to the last moment. “ The Argosy ”’ floats | 
on successfully, and with a cargo of increasing | 
value. That for April is the best yet launched. | 





——“ Up and Down the Streets of London,” by Mr. | 
Mark Lemon, illustrated, is a good feature in Lon- | 


‘Bach, and Handel. On the panels of the boxes | C.B., R.E.; Professor Hofmann, Ph.D., 


| of the seats, at the sacrifice of twenty places out | Capt. Donnelly, B.E., 


Irish Channel, was nothing to the captain’s. | building of a new bank, as a branch of the Aln- 
} ’ : 


| wick and County; the building of a joint-stock 

| hotel, to contain forty rooms; and the rebuilding 

| of the Blue Bell Inn, by the Rothbury Brewery 

| Company, who are also going to further enlarge 
their already extensive premises. 





Miscellanea, 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO THE LATE CITY 
Surveyor o¥ CarLisLE.—Since the City Council’s 


vote of thanks to Mr. Joseph Gordon, for his prey A nail betcha: aalieeatain alien atidiee 
services, a massive silver tea and coffee service , °C! P© requested to obtain estimates of the 3 


and other silver plate have been presented to S“7Y Tepairs tothetower and steeple. In accord- 


: , “4s . » with this, Mr. Tress forwarded to the com- 
him, at a large meeting of citizens, in the Bush ®"°° ™! : 
pe ORES ON ‘ mittee four tenders, and they recommended that 


ie | the tender of Mr. Deards (being the lowest) for 
WorkinG Men’s Institute ror MALVERN.— 1,5771. be accepted, upon his giving security for 
A public meeting, convened by the committee | the due performance of the works. At a meet- 
of the local Working Men’s and Literary Insti-' ing of the ratepayers held on the 29th ultimo, 
tute, has been held, for the purpose of promoting the report was referred back to the committee 
the erection of buildings suitable for the insti- | to consider and report upon the mode by which 
tute. Lord Lyttelton, the lord lieutenant of the the cost of the proposed repairs should be pro- 
county, presided, and appropriate resolutions | vided for. 
were passed promotive of the object in view. A oct Banke ie ‘ . 
suitable building, it was said, might be erected | Cost or Stream Traction oN Roaps.—An 
for 7001. to S001. | experiment has been tried in Kent by Messrs. 
| Aveling & Porter, the working abilities of whose 
SrranceE Srory or A FireEpRoor CHEsT.— | traction-engines are well known, in order to 
At the Randolph Hotel in Oxford, lately built,| ascertain the cost of removing goods on the 
two men and a boy employed on the premises, | highway by steam power. It was found that the 
from fun and curiosity, says the Churchman, got | cost of conveyance just exceeded 1}d. per ton 
into a fire-proof plate-closet. Another servant per mile, exclusive of turnpike tolls, which 
closed the door. It fastened with a spring lock, actually added 1jd. per mile. The road, how- 
and the horrified victims found themselves en-| ever, was one where the tolls are shortly to be 
closed in an air-tight box about 3 ft. square by taken off, namely, between Rochester and 
6 ft. high. There was only just standing-room.| Tenterden. The goods consisted of wagons of 
Theircries soon alarmed the establishment,and at | lime, ragstone, coal, and oil-cake. The rate of 
last the key was found, but it broke in the lock. procedure averaged 3 miles an hour. The 
The door resisted every effort of several sledge Engineer, which reports the experiment, says 
hammers. The escape of the prisoners was only that the reporter has ascertained that goods 
effected after more than half an hour, by break- | conveyed in the ordinary way are usually charged 
ing through the wall with proper mason’s tools. | on the same line of road three times the charge 
The boy had fainted, and one of the men was of steam power. 
bleeding at the nose and mouth. | New Cotrece or Science For TRELAND.— 
DECORATION oF THE CoNcERT-RooM at THE The Government have decided to convert the 
| CoNSERVATOIRE oF Paris.—This theatre has| Museum of Irish Industry into a college of 
been renovated and decorated, in the néo-Greek | science for Ireland. As the sphere of action of 
style, by M. Adolphe Lance, and presents a this college on the basis broadly sketched out in 
marked contrast in appearance to that which it this minute will be somewhat new, and beyond 
| exhibited last year, when it was faded and dirty | the limits hitherto placed on the action of the 
in the entrance. The Society of Arts Journal Science and Art Department in respect of the 
| says,—‘ The back of the stage, which forms a encouragement of science, my lords have ap- 
| hemicycle in ten panels, is decorated with figures | pointed a commission to advise them on the 
| of Apollo and the Muses, painted in wax by M. | subject. The following noblemen and gentlemen 
|Mazerolle. The pilasters which support the have conserted to act on this commission :— 
roof of this portion are ornamented with lyres Earl of Rosse, K.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. ; Lord 
‘and Jaurel-wreaths, in light rowge antique and | Talbot de Malahide, F.R.S., &c. ; Dr. Carpenter, 
' bright yellow, picked out with blue and powdered | M.D., F.R.S.; Rev. B. M. Cowie, B.D. ; John 
| with stars. On the ceiling itself are six figures | Fowler, esq. (president of the Institution of C ivil 
escutcheons, on which are | Engineers); Professor Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. ; 
Gregory, esq., M.P.; Colonel Harness, 
F.RB.S. ; 
the names of Rossini, Cherubini, Mendels-| Professor Huxley, F.R S.; Professor Jukes, 
Grétry, | F.R.S. ; Sir Robert Kane, F.R S.; Myles O'Reilly, 
On| esq., M.P. ; Professor Lyon Playfair, C.B., LL.D., 
Lieut..gen. Sabine, R.A., D.C.L. (pre- 





THe STeEepie or Sr. Bripe’s, Lonpon.—Re- 
cently it was resolved that Mr. Tress, the archi- 


the names of Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, iW. H. 


are 
sohn, Weber, Méhul, Boéldieu, Orpée, 
Spontini, Donizetti, Hérold, and pt Raa fy st 
the front of the balcony are busts of Aischylus, | F.R.S. ; , D. 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Crebillon, Marivaux, | sident of the Royal Society) ; Wescington Ww. 
Beaumarchais, Voltaire, and Regnard. A great Smyth, esq., M.A., ey Se Re 
improvement has been made in the arrangement | Ph.D.; Professor Tynda oe te Seog go 

| 


of nine hundred.” | secretary. 
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Correr.—The price has been reduced 5/. per 
ton, the present price for tough ingot being 911. 
per ton. 

Susmarme Canrr Consrruction. — Another 
cable in which cork is used to give partial 
buoyancy is spoken of. In this case “patent 
cork carpet,” made of ground cork and India- 
rubber combined, or cork-carpet pulp and India- 
rubber, are used to aid in giving partial buoyancy 
to the cable while being laid. The invention 
has been patented, and is called “ Guy’s Patent 
Deep-sea Telegraph Cable.” 


Proposep New Raqvet Covrts at ErTon 
Scuoot.—A meeting of old Etonians has been 
held at the Charing Cross Hotel, to consider the 
propriety of building two new raquet courts at 
Eton for the use of the school. The proposal 
has the sanction of the Provost and the Head 
Master, and of old Etonians at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The cost will be about 1,500i. A com- 
mittee of old Etonians was provisionally named, 
and is now at work. 





A New Wakrpinc SLvice FoR THE TRENT at | 


BurrincHam. — The foundation-stones of the 
middle pier of a new warping-sluice about to be | 
erected on the east side of the river Trent, near 
the village of Burringham, have been laid. Mr. 
Durham, C.E., is the engineer; and the con-| 
tracturs are Messrs. Briggs & Leggotts. There) 
are upwards of 800 acres of land to warp, and 
the preliminary work has satisfactorily pro- 
gressed. 

Tur Borovcn Survryor or Wrexuan, Mr. 
Hugh Davies, has been dismissed from his situa- 
tion for having amongst other things written a 
letter which was inserted in the Oswestry Adver- 
tiser, making certain extra official remarks upon 
two members of the local board. Mr. William 
Turner, builder, was appointed pro tem. in the 
place of Mr. Davies, at a salary of 1501. per 
annum. The late surveyor was in “ hot water” 
for a considerable time past with the members 
of the board, as to the manner in which the 
business was conducted. 


Corn Excuances.—The Horsham Corn Ex- 
change, which, when completed, will be attached 
to and become part of the Black Horse Inn, 
West-street, has been commenced, but the altera- 
tions at the inn necessitated by the erection will 
take some time.———Preparations for erecting the 
new Corn Exchange at Dorchester are now in pro- 
gress under the direction of the contractor, Mr. 
Wellspring. The room will be 75 ft. by 36 fs.: the 
old Corn Exchange is 54 ft. by 30 ft. A com- 
pany has been formed at Gainsborough with the 
view of erecting a new Corn Exchange for the 
town. 





Socrety ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson at the 
last meeting delivered a lecture on “ Raffaelle : 
his Position in the History of Art.” The lecturer 
said it was a bold thing in these pre-Raffnellite, 
post-Raffaellite, and anti-Raffaellite days to 
attempt a eulogy on the greatest painter the 
world has known. He entered into an analysis | 
of Raffaelle’s works for the purpose of showing 
that the painter was supreme in truth as in 
beauty ; that he threw himself into the drama | 
of passion ; and in all things became in his art 
the representative of humanity. A discussion 
followed. | 


Contixnvep Fever iy Sr. Pancras. — The | 
medical officer of health for St. Pancras reported | 
to the vestry, at their meeting, on Wednesday in 
last week, that in a court named Mary-place, | 
Hampstead-road, no fewer than 37 cases of fever | 
had occurred since the 9th of January last. The | 
total number of persons recently attacked in that | 
locality has been 72 out of 316, or at the rate of 
about 25 per cent. Even this did not include all 
the casc3, because some had been sent to 
Middlesex Hospital and elsewhere out of the 
parish. Out of the 19 houses in the court above 
mentioned only four have escaped the ravages of 
typhus. After a short deliberation, the vestry 
unanimously resolved to apply for summonses 
for the abatement of the overcrowding and for 


Istincton WorkHousE Competition. — Seven 
sets of designs have been sent in, and have been 
hung up for inspection by the Board. 


BurstinG OF THE AIRE AND CALDER CANAL, 
NEAR BaRNSLEY.—The Aire and Calder Canal 
burst on Sunday in last week, and nearly half a 
mile of the water was run off. The leakage was 
at last detected, and workmen were employed to 
throw into the canal bags of sawdust, hay, straw, 
and clay, but all their efforts were ineffectual 
until the water was dammed at the Old Mill and 
Aqueduct bridge. It is supposed that a slip in 
the rock underneath, consequent upon the coal 
having been got, is the cause of the accident. 


Tue Inventor or THE Steam Hoist.—Having 
lately stated that a steam hoist had been suc- 
cessfully tried at Newark Castle Wharf, and that 
a Mr. Nicholson was said to be the inventor of 
it, Mr. Isaiah Riley, of Freeling-street, Caledo- 
nian-road, London, writes to us, claiming the 
invention of the original steam hoist, although 
he appears to admit that the one described 
differs in some respects from his. Probably it 
is only these differences which Mr. Nicholson 
claims as of his invention. Mr. Riley, however, 
considers his own invention to possess advan- 
tages superior to the one tried at Newark Castle 
Wharf. 

Tue Haymarket Tueatre.— Dr, Westland 
Marston’s new comedy, “The Favourite of 
Fortune,” is an interesting and well-written 
piece, and is exceedingly well played by Miss 
Kate Saville, Miss Nelly Moore, Mr. Buck- 
stone, and Mr. Sothern. The latter shows that 
he is a genuine actor, and that he is to be 
esteemed for more than his great success in one 
exceptional character. Miss Snowdon is over- 
weighted in the Widow Lorrington, which, in the 
hands, say, of Mrs. Stirling, would be the great 


For alterations at the Green Man, Featherstone.street 
City-road :— ” 
Terrey (accepted) ....c0+-serereceee £902 0 0 
Herring, pewterer ....0..cssereereeeree 188 0 0 





For alterations at the Pagoda, Bermondsey, New. 
; Anley (accepted) .......00seereeee £430 10 0 





For alterations, &c. at the Mason’s Stables, Piccadilly, 
for the Park-lane Company, Limited. Mr. J. B. Garling, 
architect :— 






SIMPSON ....cc0cscesserecncoeseseneree £2,875 O 0 
McLachlan... ww. 2,968 0 0 
Jackson ..... vem, Se OO 
King & Sons ....... me Bae @.0 
[eee sddendinctdummaba . 2,337 0 @ 





For parsonage-house, at Hemel Hempstead. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, Charles Poland. Mr. Joseph Jumes, 


architect :— 
PRR 


Humphrey .......+.++- puunensvayecen .. 980 0 0 





Accepted for eighty-one workmen’s houses, at Saltaire, 
Messrs, Lockwood & Mawson, architects :— 
Moulson & Son (excavator, mason, and briek- 

layers’ WOrk) ..........cccsscsseceeseersoscesceeers £13,000 0 
ives & Son (carpenters and joiners) ......... 4,813 0 { 


coo 







Duckworth (plasterer) ........-.c-cccscseeesseeee 1,400 0 0 
Stead (plumber).......... nove 521 0 0 
J. & J. Hill (slaters) ..... Et NATE i 790 0 0 
Briggs & Mensforth (painters)..............000 366 13 0 





For erecting cabinet manufactory and show-rooms, in 
Bunhill-row, Finsbury, for Mr. Walker. Mr. F. G, 
Widdows, architect :— 








Axford & Whillier ...... wee £7,064 
Piper and Wheeler . san. Te 
TIN 5 sstansaispemmeonniiien va oe 
Child & 8on . . 7,120 


En? .....0.0« pineinmnnt 7 wee 67,079 


2 

> 
@e@eocooescosco 
coocoosoeocse]o 


Patman, Brothers . 7,049 
Smith, Brothers .... +. 6,981 
Henshaw.......... Seecondeabe see ©6645 
Browne & Robinson ....... eeseseee 6,868 











part of the piece. A capital exterior of a Gothic 
villa, and some equally excellent interiors, ~ 
credit to Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Morris, as | 
painters and builders, and aid in obtaining for | 
the whole a success genuine, and likely to be| 
lasting. | 

Tue Certar Dweriines or Liverroor.—aAt | 
a recent meeting of the Liverpool Health Com- 
mittee, a report being presented by the in-} 
spector of nuisances as to certain cellars unlaw- | 
fully occupied as sleeping apartments, it was | 
stated in a conversation that ensued that 9,000 | 
cellars were still so improperly occupied. Mr. 
Whitty moved that the Parliamentary Com- | 
mittee be instructed to obtain in their next Bill | 
powers to fill up those cellars which are re- | 
peatedly used in violation of the law. The! 
borough surveyor said that it would cost | 
380,0001. to fill up all the cellars. An amend- 
ment, however, was adopted, which simply 
directed the Parliamentary sub-committee to 
report as'to the best mode of preventing the 
unlawful occupation of cellars. | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. 0. G.—H. T. G—Mr. W.-G. M.—C, J. P.—Mr. P.—A. G.— 
WwW. W.—M, P.—A. B.-E. L. T.—W. L-B. A—EK W.-—J. M. L— 
D. K.—T. W.-G. T.—J. B—W. N.-B.—E. 8.—B. B.—K. 4. C.— 
W. L—E. A—K. & Sone.—T. E. B.—S. B. B.—Bricklayer (we cannot 
atiempt to teach him his business).— Mr. C, (too late). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresrts. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, vot necessarily for publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
weck’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. } 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 


'and improved machinery for clock-making, at 


the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 


| Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
a a ne —————— | Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
TENDERS | H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 





For roads at Temple Cowley, Oxford, for the British Emteste hil, RO. ara pon $3 & 34, 


TOTICE.— Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of 


Leipzig (Successor to Ludwig lenicke), has been appointed 


Land Company :— 


| 
IN oc caccenaouds i eaiielasitciptamitd £416 0 0! 
Oe sack 00 | 
Morriss ... -. 22611 0 
Coker ......... coe 22117 0 | 
Brownsell on 8 0 O | 
a) ee: ee | 
Phipps 110 10 O 
Snow (too late) 0 0! 








For board-room, house, stabling, offices, &c., for the 
Milverton Board of Health, Leamington, Warwickshire, 
Mr, J. Cundall, architect :— 





NOs co anciansvrcst Weacsvouncaubnsitveonel £1,015 0 0 
SUNN , . Satictacekbss clttceeadaareaieee 960 0 

Marriott .... 920 0 0 
JODES.......0.. - 920 00 
W oolison eee 772 0 0 
Packwood .......... ieee we Pe O° 
Green (accepted)  ........cccscorsosees 744 0 0 





For a villa residence, for Mrs. Lee, at Knighton, Lei- 
eestershire. Quantities supplied. Messrs, Shenton & 
Baker, architects :— 










the enforcing of cleansing and disinfecting 
measures ; all destitute persons whose clothes 
and bedding shall be destroyed under the advice 
of the medical officer of health, with the view of 
getting rid of infection, to receive parochial 
compensation. The guardians were directed to 
give liberal relief to the inhabitants of the court, 
because it was considered that insufficient food, 
no less than over-crowding, tends to render people 
liable to attacks of typhus. 


SEE aE ee ater a £2,875 0 0 
Herbert & Son.... ono 3,400 0 O 
Hewit & Son....... owe 2,749 0 @ 
. 2,686 0 0 

2,670 0 0 

w. 2,615 0 0 

Osborne, Brothers .................. 2,580 0 O 
Hutchinson & Son (accepted)... 2,578 0 0 


| 
| 
| For the new Victoria Iron Works, for Messrs, Page & 
| Co., Bedford. Ail ironwork found’ by the propellers, 
|} Quantities supplied, Mr. John Usher, architect :— 









NNT. as sd sean calacuaienuinnabads ove £7,22 
Winn & Foster, oe 6 500 ° 9 
Chinnock .......... vu. 6,204 0 0 
OME vocsccccstnce we 5,657 0 O 
Day & Hinton .. 5,255 0 0 
Simms & Martin. 5,245 0 0 
Freeman & Bom. ciscscscssssesooccs, 3,978 0 0 








| AGENT to receive Advertisements, and snpply ‘The Builder,” in 


GERMANY AND EASTERN bUROPE 





LEYTONSTONE, EASEX.—The Fillebrook Estate, a valaable free- 
hoid property, mest conveniently and agreeably situated, near to 
Epping Forest end the village of Leytonstone, and immediately 
contiguous to the railway station, bringing it within twenty-five 
minutes’ ride of London. The estate comprises about 140 acres of 
building land, of an undulated character, with early possession, 
exceedingly well adapted for the erection of detached villa reti- 
dences, schools, and public institutions, but at present let for agri- 
cultural ana accommodation purposes ; likewise the several excel- 
lent modern residences and grounds, known as Gainsborough Lodgs, 
Holly Lodge, Walnut-tree House, Toe Limes, and Nos, 1, 2,7, and 8, 
Fillevrook-road, let at rents amounting to 0641, per autuw ; also a 
we)l-secured ground-rent of 17%. 103. per anaum, and other pro- 


1 ESSRS, DRIVER & CO. are instructed 


to SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL COFFEE- 
HOUSE, Gresham-street, on TUESDAY, MAY 8, the above valuable 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—Printed particulars, with pian of the 
building land, arrauged in lots and blocks, to meet the requirements 
of private purchasers and speculators, may be obtained at the Place 
of Sale ; at the Estate Exchange, Change-alley, Cormbill ; at the prin- 
cipa! Iuns in the neighbourhood ; of Messrs. SHOUBRIDGE, Boli- 
citors, 1, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.; and of Messrs. DRIVER & CO. 
Sorveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 





NORTHUMBERLAND PARK, TOTTENHAM.—Witiio « few 
toinutes’ walk of the Park Railway Station. 
‘ > . ‘ty 

R. JACKSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at GARKAWAY’S COFFEE-BOUSE, Cornhill, on TUBS- 
DaY, APRIL 17, at ONE for TWO o'clock, SIXLY PLOTS of 
Valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, having impertant 

frontages te new roads, called Commonwealth and Farniogham r 
The reads and tewers have been const) ucted at the expense of the 
Vendors, aud the Jand is immedia‘ely availabie for building opsra 
tions. Nine-tenths of the purchase-mmoney may remain on wortgage 
cr contract at 5 per cent. interest, to be paid in nine years, by equal 
half-yeariy instalments, but the whole or any part of the balance 
may be paid cff at any time.— Particulars and eo: ditions of sale may 
be obtained at the Northumberland Arms, Northumberland Park ; 
White Hart; of Messrs. HUMPHREYS & SONS, Builders, Totten- 
hem ; of ROBERT KING, E+q, Bolicitor, 83, Fenchurch-street, City ; 
at Garraway's; and at the Auctionver's Uthices, 93, Mile Knd-road, E. 
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